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That’s why many schools are teaching with onde 
Underwood De Luxe .. . the only typewriter that 
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Students develop speed quickly on the accu- Underwood Corporation saat 
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WHY THE 


LEADERS TEACH 
MIMEOGRAPHING 










Recent surveys indicate that the mimeograph is 
second in importance only to the typewriter. 
Recognizing this fact, leading commercial teachers 
give instruction in mimeographing to assure their 
students added advantage in securing better jobs. 

Teaching mimeographing is easy with the 15 
lesson textbook, “Fundamentals of Mimeographing.” 
The fully illustrated lessons are both interesting 
and instructive. The text covers all phases of 
mimeographing from the preparation of the 
stencil to the production of professional 
multi-colored copies. 

For more information, call your local 
A. B. Dick distributor or mail the coupon below. 


Mimeographing is BALANCED duplicating—to bring you 
all the essentials—legibility, speed, versatility, easy 
operation and low over-all cost—with no sacrifice of one 
for another. A. B. Dick mimeograph products are for use 
with all makes of suitable stencil duplicating products. 


A'B- DICK 


... the first name in mimeographing 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. JB-250 
5700 Touhy Ave., Chicago 31, Illinois 


Tell me more about aids for teaching mimeographing. 











Name. Position 
School. 

Address. 

City, Zone. State 
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training equipment means 











better 


trained graduates! 


Offices—large and small—are turning to 
mechanization to cut bookkeeping costs. 
That’s why sales of National Accounting 
Machines have increased so in the last few years. 





THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


4 





In all probability, graduating students 
of your school will find National Accounting 
equipment in the office that becomes their 
place of employment. Be sure your gradu- 
ates are qualified to operate such equipment. 
It will mean much to them—and much to 
your school. 

A few minutes with your local National 
representative may prove very helpful. Call 
him in today. Ask him to show you why 
Nationals have become so important in the 
business world, and why your graduates 
will profit from a knowledge of National 
machine operation. Or, write to the Company 
at Dayton 9, Ohio. ~ 
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Representative stills taken from Royal’s new 
film, “Right—at the Start.” 





Book 


promptly! 


PRINT SUPPLY IS LIMITED! 


Royal’s new, dynamic 6-reel school film comprises 
19 sequences each in effect a separate lesson. 





THIS IS THE FIRST FILM ever to teach basic typewriting techniques! 

The film,in effect, places each student in the demonstrator’s 
chair, gives him a clearly visible, head-on view of all techniques 
demonstrated. 

Its graphic close-ups and novel camera technique instantly 
impress, lessen the need for repetition by the teachers and save 
the teacher’s voice. 

Leading typing authorities and educators who have used this 
plan endorse it as a help to both teachers and students. 

Designed for intermittent projection, this film (16 mm. b&w, 
sound, 6 reels) is the newest and best supplementary teaching 
aid for beginners now available. Complete teacher’s guide comes 
with film. 


SEND IN COUPON NOW! 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER CO., INC. 
2 Park Ave., Dept. SB-8, New York 17, N. Y. 


C] I wish to rent “Right—at the Start,” $18.75 for 3 weeks beginning 
SON Oe ee ee Rental cost may be applied to purchase 
price if prints are ordered immediately after rental. 


[] | wish to purchase “Right—at the Start” for $99.68. 
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OUR BRITISH 
COLLEAGUES 


TOO 





THE WAM 
PHOBIA 


TWO THOUSAND! 


ARE 


TRADITIONALISTS 


— 
A TRILLION . The American national income will be over a trillion dollars by the year 2000 according to Sec- 
IN THE YEA ‘ . 


retary of Commerce Charles Sawyer. 


This sounds wonderful on the surface. It could mean more material goods and services, and 
it could mean nothing more than inflated prices. If we merely follow the course of events of 
from 1900 to the present, prices will have more than doubled. There is much evidence to indi- 
cate that the trend will not only continue, but be accentuated. Labor unions, boosting of prices 
by manufacturers, and the Federal debt will all help inflation. Thus, much of this increase will 
be mere puff of positive detriment to the thrifty who have put their funds into credits. 


That phase of the increased income which results in actually greater material goods may be a 
boon or it may be a hardship. If it results in more cars on already overloaded roads, if it results 
in increased expenditures for an unproductive bureaucracy, and, worst of all, if it is caused by 
increased armament, such increased income will not lead to greater wealth of the nation, but will 
result in “iallth.” 


A trillion dollars sounds wonderful, but what does it mean? 





Students who get between 65 and 75 in their marks may take a commercial course in Scotland, 
according to Robert Purdy, writing in the November, 1949, Vocational Aspect of Secondary and 
Further Education, a British publication. Those who get above 75 may pursue an academic 
course; those who getting under 65 take domestic science, a technical course, or modified program. 


For years, alert business teachers in the United States have been protesting against this same 
tendency to take the middle group in commercial work, and here we find the same thing going 
on in Britain. Is there some good reason for this which none of us can discover or is it the plain 


innate cussedness of the administrators ? 
The latter is an easy explanation, but not necessarily the correct one. 


Business subjects in the high school are deliberately planned to appeal to the middle group— 
they consist of shorthand, typewriting, and bookkeeping, the skilled office jobs. The brighter 
students who plan to go into business take the academic work here as in Britain even though 
there are many opportunities for them to receive worth-while learnings while in secondary 
school. The less able do not take commercial work in secondary school even though they probably 
need this kind of training more than anyone else. 

In Britain, as in the United States, the blame is placed upon the guidance officers, but possibly 
it is a failure on the part of business teachers to provide worth-while training for the more able 
and the less able that results in the mediocre being selected or selecting training in business. 





“In Shorthand, the candidate must be capable of writing from dictation for five minutes at a 
rate of at least 80 words per minute and of transcribing his notes into longhand. In Typewrit- 
ing, the candidate is expected to . . . be able to type a net minimum of at least thirty words per 


minute.” 


These are standards for graduation from the Scottish senior secondary schopls. Our col- 
leagues in Scotland have succumbed to the same arbitrary formula of words a minute that holds 
business education in the United States moribund. In one sense it is consoling that the Scotch 
are just as much beguiled by a false objective standard as we are, but in a more real sense, it is 
a pity that they, too, are so unrealistic. 


Evidently, business education in many parts of the world is more eee with classroom 
academic standards than with the needs of the businessman. 
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Barrel Staves 


for SKIS? 


It’s also possible to teach Office Machine 


Practice without the right equipment. But 


Monroes can make your teaching job a !ot easier. 


Install Monroe Adding-Calculators ... 


5 Educators and 1 electric model . . . for each 


class and you'll be amazed at your pupils’ progress. 


With 6 Monroes each student is assured of 


enough class time to master the subject thoroughly. 


Then, too, Monroes are the easiest, most practical 


machines to teach or to learn. 


The Educator, for example, is designed 


specifically for school work . . . features the 


manual operation that allows each student to learn 


at the speed best adapted to individual ability. 


Teach your students on Monroes, the machines 


they'll use in business later. 


Your local Monroe representative will 
be glad to demonstrate the Educator. Just 


drop the coupon in the mail today. 





} 


co 






















MAIL. THIS COUPON 


TODAY -— NO / 
OBLIGATION . 





Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc. 


Educational Department, Orange, N. J. 


Yes, I'd like to make my teaching job easier. Please have 
your representative call and demonstrate the Educator. 
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CRITICISM, COMMENT AND CHALLENGE 


By Frederick G, Nichols 








SOCIAL 
SECURITY 


A TAXPAYER 
TAKES A LOOK 


AT THE 
ADMINISTRATION 
OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION 


Have you a number? If not, why not? Because social security doesn’t cover you as a teacher, 
professor, or supervisor? That’s no reason at all. Why? Two reasons: (1) The law is being 
changed from year to year and may yet reach you; (2) you may, probably w ill, earn money on 
the side from time to time, earnings which entitle you to coverage. Don’t make the mistake I did. 
Had I taken a number in 1937 when the law became effective | would now be drawing the top 
limit of monthly payment notwithstanding the fact that my regular employment through the same 
period entitles me to nothing in the way of social security. 





Not long ago a taxpayer was asked to comment on the use that was being made of his tax dollar 
in the field of business education. His name? That’s a secret. But you may guess it. 

It is not so much tax reduction that taxpayers want as it is assurance that they are getting a 
dollar’s worth of value from every tax dollar spent., With this standard in mind I am not satis- 
fied with the administration of business education. 


Educational management largely ignores this field. No supervisor or director is appointed and 
held responsible for its steady improvement. Almost no administrator has had business training. 
But all such have had usual academic training. They should be able to administer an academic 
program, but not a commercial one. They are equally ignorant in some other fields, but in those 
fields they see to it that there are qualified supervisors on whom they can rely for advice and 
assistance. This is true of physical education, music, art, manual arts, home economics, trade 
training, and agricultural training. But no such leadership is provided in the business training 
field. 


Principals of high schools are no better qualified than are superintendents to administer this 
program, much less to supervise it. Yet only a nominal department head, whose teaching sched- 
ule equals that of any other teacher, is available to suggest and explain problems to be solved 
and to assist in their solution. 


In several cases I have known superintendents to spend the few thousand dollars left at year’s 
end in the school fund for office machine equipment for the avowed purpose of preventing it 
from being “covered back into the city treasury” with other unused funds. No one conversant 
with needs in this field recommended these purchases. The superintendent had only a vague 
idea as to how the new equipment would be used, or whether it would be used at all. So my 
tax dollar could not produce a dollar’s worth of value under that administrative procedure. 


Then too, when a teacher of shorthand or typewriting or bookkeeping or some other business 

subjects is needed there is no one on the staff competent to pick one on the basis of what this 
particular position requires. Someone with the requisite number of semester hours in the sub- 
ject to be taught is chosen. It often happens that a “commercial” teacher is employed on the 
false assumption that a teacher so named can teach equally well any commercial subject; so we 
find teachers who were employed to teach shorthand, for which they are qualified, also filling 
out their schedules with accounting, economic geography, or business economics for which they 
are not qualified. Like academic teachers, commercial teachers are juggled around among the dif- 
ferent subjects according to expediency. But unlike academic teachers who at least have studied 
all major high school subjects, commercial teachers often have specialized in but one or two, or 
perhaps three subjects in their field. So, here again, my tax dollar is wasted. 


Administrators do not hesitate to assign such subjects as economic geography, business arith- 
metic, business economics, business law, and even some technical courses to academic teachers 
where qualified commercial teachers are not available. Again my tax dollar is badly used. 


Administrators rarely raise any question as to the outcomes of vocational business training. 
They initiate no local occupational studies. They are ignorant of the need for follow-up studies 
to see that occupational adjustment has followed training and placement. Indeed, they manifest 
little concern for the placement of those whom their schools train. Since it is a cardinal prin- 
ciple of vocational training that training has not been successfully completed until satisfactory 
occupational adjustment has been made, my tax dollar may or may not have been well spent. In 
the absence of follow-up studies I have no dependable means of knowing. 


That 50 per cent of those who enroll for stenographic training fall by the wayside because 
of curricular maladjustment does not concern administrators. Nor does the educational loss 
to these drop-outs disturb the man at the helm. Indeed, he rarely knows about this class mortal- 
ity. If he does know about it, he is at a loss to know what to do about it. So he lets the situ- 


(Continued on page 29) 
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Another progressive educational insti- 
tution — the San Francisco Continua- 
tion High School—chooses Remington 
Rand Identic practice sets to instruct 
filing students because of these major 
advantages: 

1. Identic sets provide thorough prac- 
tice in all filing systems. Materials and 
problems are similar to those of real 
business, giving realistic preparation 
for any filing requirement. 


2. Identic sets give you economy; they 


Free Showing of Filing Movie 


Our full-color motion picture on filing, ‘‘It 
Must Be Somewhere!” dramatizes filing 
problems in actual business, and will inter- 
est your students. Use the coupon. 


CLIP COUPON 


AND MAIL TODAY 





California Students Practice with IDENTIC 


Teachers and Students Everywhere Choose 


IDENTIC ... For Filing Practice 


last for decades — often cutting equip- 
ment costs to less than 1¢ per student. 


3. Identic sets bring you 8 free aids 


Atlanta Teacher 
Endorses IDENTIC 


that save your time and help you in 


testing, grading and visual instruction. 


Mrs. Edith 0. Wright, Atlanta, Ga., Opportunity School, 





Why not follow the good example of 
hundreds of schools? Let Identic cut 
your equipment costs, save your time, 
and instruct your students thoroughly. 
The coupon brings you full details 


without obligation. stood hard wear.” 


says: “Ten Remington Rand Identic practice filing 
sets were placed in our school in 1927-28, and for the 
past 21 years | have averaged teaching at least two 
filing classes daily. The original sets, to which many 
were added, have given splendid service to hundreds 
and hundreds of students. They have certainly with- 











Reemuington. Fkand 
AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
315 FOURTH AVE., 


Send me free literature on Remington Rand’s Identic Practice 
filing sets: [] Vertical [J Visible [] Send me your free motion 
picture “It Must Be Somewhere!” 


Name 


School........ 


NI sn nic coca brapaap Snsabnctnhahabaneoekose’ ; 
Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc. 
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OBSERVATION AND OPINION 


By Russell S. Burkhart 








—_—_— 
—_—_ 


EDITORIAL 
COMMENT 


DON'T WIPE 
THEIR NOSES! 


The following editorial appeared in the November, 1949 issue of the Ball State Com- 
merce Journal. We found it unusually interesting and worth while. Since few business 
teachers outside Indiana will have had an opportunity to read this comment we are re- 
printing it in the JOURNAL so that a larger body of business teachers may benefit from it. 





Sometime in his life, every 
child has to learn to wipe his 
nose himself. The other day 
on Meridian Street in Indi- 
anapolis a woman had stopped 
in the middle of the hurrying 
crowd to wipe her little boy’s 


nose. Now, when a mother 
should abdicate in favor 
of her child’s doing his 


own blowing and wiping is a 
matter of opinion, but this 
was a big chunk of a kid, and 
he seemed physically able to 
be applying his hanky himself. 


1 should be pleased to have you re- 
print my editorial in The Journal of 
Business Education. 


May | take this opportunity to say 
how much | have enjoyed reading 
The Journal of Business Education 
down through the years, | think that 
many of us too often take for 
granted that the articles are con- 
sistently good, but never think to 
write and say so, 


—Russel! S. Burkhart, 
Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana 


books wouldn’t look nice for 
inspection. So what! Are 
we training boys and _ girls 
to go out into a_ rough- 
and-tumble business world, 
quite different from the 
high school hot bed, or are we 
turning out docile little Lord 
Fauntleroys ? 

Of course, we're training 
children, and that implies help- 
ing them. But I know of one 
boy who had to be helped 
every day during his entire 
first semester of typing to set 





Many a high school teacher 
is, figuratively speaking, still holding the hanky 
for her pupils, if not actually wiping their noses 
for them. And, at that age, the kid is without 
doubt big enough to do it himself. 

How do we business teachers keep our pupils 
in a perpetual, continuing state of childhood? 
The other day during an exam in a typing 
class a hand waved frantically in the air. The 
teacher hurried back quickly, fearing at the least 
a breakdown of some mechanism on the type- 
writer. What did the little girl want? Well, she 
wanted to know what length line to use for the 
second question. Yes, she had read the direc- 
tions, but they didn’t say anything about the 
length of line. What would you do? Grab your 
hanky and wipe the girl’s nose? That’s the 
easiest thing to do; go ahead, and tell her that 
it is a 60-space line. 

Who can blame the teacher if that’s what she 
does! The textbooks she uses do it. 

Look at the directions in a practice set. The 
chances are that, even if the transaction is a 
simple one, the pupil will be told to turn to page 
so-and-so in the textbook and follow the model 
given in illustration so-and-so, And if the au- 
thors see a sneeze coming up, they are so eager 
to get the hanky out that they say in effect to 
the pupil: you haven’t seen this particular kind 
of transaction, and, since we know you don’t 
want to take the trouble to think it through, we'll 
give you a broad hint: “Open a new account for 
entertaining expenses; debit it and credit cash 
for the $15.62.” 

The child not only has his nose wiped, but the 
hanky even tucked back in his pocket. In some 
cases, he is even given a figurative pat on the 
head and told what a good boy he is for getting 
the teacher there in time before he sneezes all 
over his nice clean outfit. 

What difference would it make if he got the 
wrong entry in, and messed up his books. His 


his marginal stops for a given 
length line. Also, some children need more help 
than others. But there comes a time in the life 
of each of them when he has to stand up on his 
own two feet and think through the problem 
himself, and then decide what to do. 

Instead of feeling that he can ask the teacher 
and get the answer without having to grub for 
it, he must realize that he is going to have to do 
the work himself. This means that he is going 
to have to read more carefully than he has been 
accustomed to reading. If it is necessary, the 
business teacher is going to have to take enough 
time out to teach him to read. After all, if he 
can’t read and can’t learn to read, he is going to 
have to be shown how to do what he is supposed 
to do by a different method. 

It also means that he has to realize that he is 
supposed to think. Of course, he has to be taught 
how to think, even if it’s only in a simple way. 
At present, when he sets up business letters, 
parrot-like, he types first a model letter, which 
presents no trouble at all, since it is all worked 
out for him. Next, however, he must type sev- 
eral unarranged letters in the same way. What 
does he do? Well, he keeps the pages hot be- 
tween the model letter and the one he is typing, 
leafing from one to the other. The number of 
words in the unarranged letter is frequently 
given so that he merely turns to page so-and-so, 
chart so-and-so, to find the length line to use. 

The model letter should be on a perforated 
page so that it can be torn out by the teacher 
as soon as it is copied. Then the pupil will have 
to wipe his own nose. 

One year during the war a certain class did 
not have any bookkeeping textbooks for any of 
the so-important beginning weeks. The illustra- 
tions were put on the board each day, and ex- 
plained, and then erased—to appear no more. 
When the pupils worked exercises based on the 


(Continued on page 16) 
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HARTNETT Cdjustable DESKS HELP 
/ out of 10 TYPING STUDENTS 
IMPROVE IN CLASSWORK 


That 70%, of typing students, using normal classroom desks, are handicapped by the fact that their typewriters are 
too high or too low has been repeatedly shown by research. Studies by training officers in the Federal Government 
show that the magic angle (30°) at the typewriter increases speed, reduces errors and fatigue. This problem, of how 
to achieve typewriter height for each student, has now been solved by the Hartnett adjustable typing desk. 


This revolutionary desk is designed for all students: the 30%, who do not need desk adjustment, as well as for the 
70%, who do. In the case of the latter, surveys show that improvement in general classroom work is immediate. With 
the student's arms placed in the ideal position, parallel to the keyboard, 
there is less fatigue, fewer errors and faster progress. 


Teachers Praise Results 


Over 2000 high schools and 
colleges have adopted the 
Hartnett adjustable typewriting 
desk during the 
past two years. 
Reports and re- 
peated reorders 
from many of 
these schools 
attest to the 
fact that these 
advance - type 


shown in the illustrations, enables 
the student to adjust the type- 
writer to any height from 26 to 
30 inches from 
the floor. 
Hartnett typ- 
ing desks are 
made in five 
models. For de- 
partments with 
limited budgets, 
we also furnish 


ONE TEACHER WRITES: 


“Your adjustable 
desk is a real class- 
room teaching aid. You 








Deluxe Typing Desk (Model 
#101)—30" high, 20" wide, 


desks definitely contribution to better a typing table 36” long. Shipping weight, 
promote class- progress in learning to equipped with 50 Ibs. $27.50 each f.o.b. 
Hammond 


have made a major 





type.” 





room work. 
They eliminate 
the long-stand- 
ing problem of 


poor posture caused by desks that 
are too high or too low for the 
student. A simple, patented de- 
vice, located below the "well" as 








“Your 


Corrat 





Lyprorevier Eleaghk? 
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pictured on this 


Hammond Desk Company 
5248 Hohman Ave., Hammond, Ind. 














Please send me literature as checked below. 


Free booklet, “Your Correct Typewriter Height.” 


Complete information about models shown. 


the patented 
adjusting de- 
vice. Two of 
the models are 
page. All units 


are rugged pieces of school furni- 
ture, made of oak. Send for com- 
plete data and prices. 


Descriptive circular about other models. ; 





Hartnett Adjustable Table 

(Model #140) — 27” high, 

18” wide, 34” long. Shipping 

weight, 36 Ibs. $16.70 each, 
f.0.b. Hammond 


HAMMOND DESK CO 


5248 HOHMAN AVE. ¢ HAMMOND, INDIANA 
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O YOUR students make errors? 

Are there a few students who 
for some reason cannot seem to do 
the work you think they should be 
capable of doing ? 





riters are 
vernment 
1, of how 


s for the 
ite. With 


Junior Jones 

Take Junior Jones, for example. 
He scems to be a good student, yet 
on a timed writing he always falls 
down. What is the cause of his trou- 
ble> Why should this tall, rangy 
lad have so much difficulty? Per- 
haps the entire trouble lies in the 
fact that he is tall. 

Most typewriters are too low for 
comfortable working posture and ef- 
fective control of the keyboard. The 
present height of 26 inches is not 
founded on any scientific basis but 
merely evolved from the sewing ma- 
chine stand which supported the first 
typewriter. 

Most champion typists use ma- 
chines 30 inches from the floor. This 
enables the backs of the hands to con- 
form comfortably to the slope of the 
keyboard and makes possible a claw- 
ing stroke, using the fingers only. 
This stroke is more accurate than 
the usual stroking position which in- 
volves motion of the entire arm. ‘It 
also allows the fingers to work closer 
to the keyboard, thus reducing the 
possibilities of their slipping off the 
keys and striking the wrong ones. 
A more effective control of the fin- 
gers can be maintained when strok- 
ing motion is chiefly in the fingers 
and hands 

If Junior is producing typewritten 
material of poor quality, it may be 
because his typewriter is on a desk 
that is shaky or vibrates. If his 
machine is fastened too tightly to the 
desk it may cause a rumble. A pad 
placed beneath the machine helps 
this condition, providing it does not 
make the machine rock. 

Perhaps the trouble stems from 
the fact that his chair is off balance. 
The difference between the top of 
the chair seat and typewriter base 
should be about 12 inches. Does the 
chair fit the small of his back? Are 
his arms almost parallel to the slant 
of the keyboard? A close check on 
the above factors may quickly reveal 
the cause of the trouble. 
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DO YOU HAVE PROBLEM 
CHILDREN IN TYPEWRITING? 


by James M. Thompson 


Eastern Illinois State College, 
Charleston, Illinois 


Susie Sloper 

Do you have a Susie Sloper in 
your class? Instead of assuming a 
comfortable position at the type- 
writer, Susie prefers to slump down 
on the end of her spine. In this 
position, she struggles to overcome 
her problem of inaccuracies. It may 





Susie Sloper 


be helpful to check with her a few 
of the following points. 

1. Fingers relaxed, curving over 
the home keys. 

2. Hands slanted upward from the 
wrists, which are held low, close to 
the front of the typewriter. 

3. Forearms slanted slightly up- 
ward from the elbows, upper arms 
slanted forward and held close to 
body. 

4. Hips back as far as possible 
on the chair seat. 

5. Body leaned slightly forward 
from the hips, eyes constantly on the 
copy. 


Jumping Jerry 

What should be done about me- 
chanical errors? Take Jumping 
Jerry, he should from all appear- 
ances, be a good typist but he seems 
to encounter a great deal of difficulty 
in finding the proper rhythm. His 
keys stick, his spaces and margins 
come out uneven, and his carriage 
return lacks proper technique. 

Perhaps his faulty spacing results 
from lingering on the space bar in 
addition to uneven rhythm. Explain 
to him that the space bar should be 
given a stroke similar to a sharp tap, 
the same as is given the keys. If 


his keys stick, help him to attain an 
even stroke through practice in tim- 
ing. 
Failure to use the right marginal 
stop is often the result either of not 
knowing how to set the marginal 
stop or not taking the time to set it. 
The right marginal stop is provided 
to save time. Speed, as well as ac- 
curacy, is developed by using it and 
depending on the bell for warning 
of the line’s end. Without it, speed 
is reduced and eyestrain develops 
as a result of glancing from copy to 
typing line. 

Marginal troubles may also be 
caused by a poor carriage return. 
The value of a proper carriage re- 
turn, with the hand flat, fingers 
straight and close together, the palm 
of the hand down should be empha- 
sized at all times. A snappy throw 
will result in an even left margin. 
If he has timing troubles in all phases 
of typing, aid him in returning the 
carriage in a definite rhythm. Con- 
fusion and hesitation when the bell 
rings will invariably break the much- 
sought proper timing. 


Shifting Sally 

In the middle of a timed writing, 
can you locate shifting Sally? Her 
eyes may be anywhere but on her 
copy. Perhaps they wander to the 
boy in front, behind, or beside her. 
Perhaps they follow every step you 
take around the room. And if, by 
chance, someone enters the room 
during a timed writing, Sally is the 
first one to look up. 

In her case, the importance of con- 
centration needs to be stressed. Keep- 
ing the eyes on the copy when typing 
is absolutely essential for rhythm and 
continuity. Distractions cause eye- 
strain. If allowed to develop, poor 
concentration becomes a habit that 
is hard to break. 

A way to obtain results in this 
case might be to ask a few ques- 
tions on the subject matter of the 
writing after it has been completed. 
Students who become accustomed to 
this practice develop an interest in 
what they are typing, instead of typ- 
ing words with no meaning behind 
them. If the student concentrates 
on the material being typed, he will 
not be disturbed when someone en- 
ters the room or other distractions 
occur. 


Butter-fingered Bobby 
Would any class be complete with- 
out a Butter-fingered Bobby? I doubt 
it. Bobby is a good typist, until he 
gets to the bottom of the page. The 
expectancy of the arrival of the bot- 
tom line is just more than he can 
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take. If you will notice his writings, 
they are, as a rule, excellent until 
the last three or four lines on the 
page. What causes this? His dif- 
ficulty probably arises from the fact 
that he has trouble changing the pa- 
per, and in anticipation of this mo- 
ment, he becomes very nervous. 
Explain to him that much time is 
lost in changing papers. If more 
than two sheets of paper are used 
during a timed writing, it is advisable 
to arrange the sheets on the left-hand 
side of the machine, with the length 








Butter-fingered Bobby 


of paper running parallel to the front 
edge of the desk. Allow some space 
between each sheet so that it is pos- 
sible to pick up a sheet quickly. 

Aid him in practicing the changing 
of paper using the left hand only, 
the right hand being used to twirl the 
cylinder knob. After a little prac- 
tice, he will soon lose his fear of 
dropping the paper, putting it in back- 
wards, and coping with other diffi- 
culties, and will work up to his stand- 
ard on the whole page. 


Down-and-Up Donald 


Do you have a Down-and-Up Don- 
ald in class? When you read over 
his copy you never know where to 
look for the capital letters. They 
are sure to be either above or un- 
der the line. This is a definite symp- 
tom of the disease known as Shift- 
Key-Itis. Explain to him that in 
using the shift key the hands should 
be practically motionless as the small 
finger reaches for and strikes the key. 
Accurate timing of this key is abso- 
lutely essential. In many instances, 
it is possible to press the shift key 
while striking the space bar in the 
preceding space, and release it while 
making the space after the capital 
letter 

Help him to practice typing capi- 
tals with a three count, then a two 
count, and finally a lengthened one 
count, depressing the shift key firmly 
and holding it down until the letter 
key has been struck and_ released. 
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The following drills may prove help- 
ful in giving assistance. 

aA; bB; cC; dD; eE; etc., or 

AaA BbB CcC DdD eEe etc., or 

aBcDeF and AbCdEf ete. 
Sloppy Shirley 

One type of student that is always 
mystifying is Sloppy Shirley. Even 
though she may be neat about her 
personal appearance, her work may 
be just the opposite. There are strike- 
overs; erasures are smudged; pages 
are rumpled and finger-printed from 
careless handling; and typing is 
poorly placed on the page. This stu- 
dent must be impressed with the 1m- 
portance of neat work. Explain to 
her how easy it is to correct an 
error by using a soft and then a hard 
eraser. These should be clean and 
pliable. The following instructions 
may prove helpful. 

1. Move the carriage to the ex- 
treme right or left. 

2. Turn the platen up two or three 
spaces. 

3. Rub the letter with a soft eraser 
to remove the surface ink. 

4. Rub with a hard eraser to re- 
move the rest of the ink. 

5. Place a piece of paper over the 
spot erased and rub on that paper 
with the thumb nail or some smooth 
hard surface to smooth down the fi- 
bers of the paper that have been dis- 
turbed by the erasing. 

6. Take a good look at the finished 
job. 

7. Now type the correct stroke 
over the erasure. In making the cor- 
recting stroke try to use the same 
degree of force that was used in the 
original typing, so that the correc- 
tion will not be noticeable because of 
being lighter or darker than the rest. 

Twining Tim 

As you wander to the back of the 
room you may notice Twining Tim. 
This lad, although he appears to be 
deformed in some way, is in reality 
a perfectly normal human being. His 
difficulty lies in the fact that he 
doesn’t seem to be comfortable un- 
less both legs are tightly coiled around 
the legs of his desk or chair. 

As a result of this abnormal pos- 
ture, with each carriage throw he 
almost loses his balance; the desk 
shifts position; and he must make a 
new start. Try to impress upon the 
lad the importance of keeping both 
feet flat on the floor when typing. 
With the feet flat on the floor, his 
position will be more comfortable, 
and he will be braced for the easy 
return of the carriage without the 
body swaying. As a result, there 
is no break in rhythm and he can 
proceed smoothly with growing con- 
fidence. 


Dramatic Dan 
How about Dramatic Dan? This 
student is conscientious. He ‘s de- 
termined to excel in his wor) and 


becomes upset when an error ‘nter- 
rupts his progress. With each orror 
he looks at his paper, lets out a ¢ oan, 


then throws his eyes and hans to- 
ward heaven in a dramatic g¢-ture 
of appeal. Why won't his luck hold 
when he follows all the instruc:ions 
to the letter? His trouble is his lack 
of ability to relax. He is trying too 
hard. The teacher can aid by en- 














Dramatic Dan 


couraging him to slow down; to for- 
get the threat of possible errors ; and 
to strive to concentrate on a relaxed 
body at all times. 


Demon Doris 


Demon Doris is another common 
problem. She is eager to succeed and 
equally as eager to be the first one 
through. She speeds madly over the 
words her fingers know; slows up at 
the first unfamiliar combination; 
looks at the keyboard to make certain 
of the keys; and loses her place. 
Having found the place, she realizes 
she has lost time and goes into an- 
other fury of effort. This goes on 
until she discovers a major error, 
at which time she wrenches the paper 
from the machine and begins anew. 

The best remedy for this situation 
is to impress upon Doris that she 
can get a good deal more speed out 
of her writing by maintaining a deft- 
nite rhythm. 

In trying to cure your problem 
children of these typing faults, the 
most important single factor is to 
identify and begin the correction 
early. When you multiply the forty- 
odd keys on the typewriter by the 
ten fingers of the hands and add a 
whole series of outside possibilities 
you have some idea of the number 
of faulty habits a student can ac- 
quire while learning the keyboard. 
Although 99 per cent of them can 
be avoided, not more than 50 per 
cent can be cured after half a year 
of habit-forming incorrect practice. 
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TEACHING SHORTHAND 


HAT an experience! It was 
wonderful—teaching a class of 
shorihand to a group of industrious, 
enthusiastic sisters. It was an ex- 
ericnce because we used the new 
Simplified Series in Gregg Short- 
hand, and it was wonderful because 
it was my first opportunity to teach 
sisters. As to the previous knowl- 
edge of the sisters in this field, it 
yvaricd; out of the eighteen, two had 
taught the old system, four had some 
knowledge of it, while the remaining 
members had no acquaintance with 
the skill whatever. We planned to 
teach a year’s course in seven weeks. 
Intensive? Yes; but no one seemed 
to mind the intensity because the 
whole day was spent on shorthand 
and typing. We had no other subjects 
to think about. 
The Schedule 
This is how we “did it.” From 
8:30 to 9:30 there was a class in 
shorthand. A fifteen-minute inter- 


mission period and an hour’s study 


followed. During the study, help 
was given to any sister who wished 
it. Typewriting followed at 10:45. 

All but six knew how to type, so 
this eased matters a little. For those 
who had the skill, we concentrated 
mainly on different forms of letters, 
tabulation, manuscript typing, and 
speed. The beginners were put 
through the regular routine, and, of 
course, they had to get in extra prac- 
tice at some other time. We recessed 
at 11:40, but were back to the class- 
room to begin the afternoon session 
promptly at 12:40. Shorthand was 
again taught for one hour, and this 
was followed by the intermission 
period and the hour study. At 2:55 
we were all back at the typewriters 
antil 3:55, and from that time until 
4:20 we had a drill period on what- 
ever the individual felt she needed— 
shorthand or typing. That was the 
program we followed faithfully every 
day. 

Work Accomplished 


Shorthand 

As to the work accomplished, we 
studied three units of shorthand a 
day. Counting this up, you will 
see we covered all the theory in the 
first book during the first three and 
a half weeks. The remainder of the 
time permitted us to study as far as 
assignment 45 in the second book. 
We used the Functional Method 
books but did not use the method in 
its entirety, as we read for dhly the 
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by Sister M. Venard, |.H.M. 


Marygrove College 
Detroit, Michigan 


first week and began writing imme- 
diately afterwards. Of course, the 
first day or so the writing was care- 
fully supervised. As each person 
gave evidence of writing easily, regu- 
lar assignments were made. 

Three written assignments had to 
be turned in every day. I checked 
through the papers for a while and 
called attention to outlines not cor- 
rectly formed. This checking did 
not last long as I was working with 
an ideal group of students. As soon 
as I saw the sisters writing the 
shorthand easily (which was about a 








Essence of the 


The Method Distills the 
Course, Intensifying Its Inherent Values. 


week after we began writing) I be- 
gan to time the dictation starting at 
60 words per minute. Here, too, | 
broke away somewhat from the 
Functional Method in asking that all 
books be closed, although I had per- 
mitted them to be open while writ-* 
ing for about two or three days. At 
the end of the “first semester” (314 
weeks), the students were taking 
dictation at 60, 80, and those who 
knew the old system were writing 
at 100 and 120 wpm. It seems to 
me that the students writing the old 
system did very well with the new 
system because as the old saying 
goes, “It’s hard to teach an old dog 
new tricks.” 

While we are on the subject of 
writing, I would like to tell you about 
a little test the sisters tried on me. 
One ‘afternoon I walked into the 
classroom and found written on the 
blackboard about twelve different 
specimens of shorthand writing. My 
task was to identify each one’s 
shorthand by putting the name of 
the writer below her work. Much to 
my surprise I succeeded in getting 
ten out of the twelve correct. The 


INTENSIVELY 


sisters were very much pleased when 
I was able to recognize their short- 
hand notes; perhaps our students 
would more than delight in having 
us guess their handwriting. 
Transcription 

With the “new semester” came the 
learning of a new  skill—transcrip- 
tion. Every teacher knows that one 
must get ready for this different 
learning process; for it means put- 
ting two skills together, shorthand 
and typing. This can be made a 
very enjoyable experience if the stu- 
dent is introduced to it properly, and 
by “properly” I mean that transcrip- 
tion must be taught. If it is not, 
one skill is bound to suffer in the 
learning of the new, a thing that 
must be prevented; otherwise, dis- 
couragement will grip the student 
and confront the teacher with one of 
the worst evils she has to fight in 
the classroom. 

The sisters were prepared for this 
new task by giving them what I call 
a standard set-up for any length let- 
ter that they are apt to meet. Be- 
tween thirteen and fourteen spaces 
from the top of the paper, type the 
date; between the date and _ inside 
address have eight, six, or four 
spaces depending upon the length 
of the letter. If the count of words 
in a letter is less than one hundred, 
use eight spaces; between one hun- 
dred and two hundred, use six 
spaces; above two hundred, use the 
four spaces. Naturally, the length 
of line varied, too, with the length 
of letter. We used a forty-space line 
for the letter below one hundred 
words; the fifty-space line for the 
letter between one hundred and two 
hundred words; and a_ sixty-space 
line for letters above two hundred. 

After we had that teachnique 
settled, we learned how to find the 
number of words in a letter from our 
shorthand notes. I dictated the same 
letter to all. When it was finished, 
every sister scanned each line of her 
notes and noticed the number of out- 
lines that seemed to dominate each 


line. If some found that on the ma- 
jority of lines, they had written 
five outlines their key was five. 


Others found theirs to be four, six, 
and so on. After finding the key 
we next counted the lines used in 
writing the letter; then the number 
of lines multiplied by the key gave 
us the approximate number’of words 
in that letter. : 

To follow this set-up, the typed 
letter was single-space, usually had 
a closing of “Sincerely yours” fol- 
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lowed by two spaces, the company’s 
name in caps followed by four spaces 
for the signature, with reference 
initials one space down to the left. 

All this detail may not be new to 
my readers, but what I am trying to 
bring out is that at the beginning of 
transcription if students have a set 
form of letter, their attention does 
not have to be divided between a let- 
ter form and shorthand reading. 
They can concentrate on the tran- 
scription of their notes. After it is 
evident that the students really have 
transcription skill, it is time to let 
them try their “wings” at different 
style letters. It is understood that 
all difficulties in punctuation and 
spelling are taken care of before the 
transcription begins. 


Typewriting 


You probably are wondering about 
the beginners in typing. Were they, 
too, able to transcribe their notes? 
As I said before in this article, we 
as teachers must not permit one skill 
to suffer in the learning of another, 
so I was conscious of this problem 
all along. With the group who could 
type when we began, transcription 
created no problem since their typing 
speed ranged between sixty-five and 
eighty words per minute. With the 
beginners, however, it was a different 
story; I did have to go more slowly. 
I did not allow them to transcribe 
until I saw they had very good con- 
trol of the typewriter. It was in- 
teresting to note, however, that as 
one beginner would start to tran- 
scribe, another decided that she could 
do it, until finally everybody was en- 
joying the experience of the new 
skill. Because of this situation, it 
could naturally be expected that the 
speeds of transcription varied, rang- 
ing from seventeen words per min- 
ute to sixty-five in some instances — 
the higher belonging to the experi- 
enced typists. 

We were all very sorry to see the 
summer come to an end, because 
both teacher and students enjoyed 
the work immensely, but before I 
draw my little story to a close per- 
haps you are saying, “I wonder how 
they like the new system.” We liked 
it. At first we “oldsters” thought 
some of the forms outlandishly long, 
but we soon grew accustomed to 
them. We also agreed that the 
elimination of so many brief forms is 
going to enable the student to write 
faster because he will not have to 
‘ recall how to write that brief form, 
but can just write out the word as 
it sounds, without hesitation. We 
found the lifted “r”’ a big help in 
writing faster, too. 
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DON'T WIPE THEIR NOSES! 
‘Continued from page 9) 


explanations, they had ‘o wipe their 
own noses. And it was astonishing to 
see how well they learned to wipe 
them. In fact, they remarked later 
that they did better then than at any 
other time during the year. They had 
to remember what to do; if they didn’t, 
there was no reminder to look on 
page so-and-so at illustration so-and- 
so to see how. They learned to do 
things for themselves. They learned 
to wipe their own noses—and liked it. 

In office practice can you give the 
pupil a problem and say to her, “This 
has to be finished in time for Miss 
Jones to have it on Wednesday at 
10 o’clock. I’m expecting you to plan 
the arrangement of the material, cut 
the stencils, run off the materials, and 


have them in her box at that time— 
in good shape.” Or do you have to 
tell her to double-space here and 
single-space there and go down 
four lines here and eight lines 
there; and then, crowning insult of 
all, remind her to clean the type 
bars and set the stencil lever so that 
the ribbon won’t print. Can she wipe 
her own nose, or must you do it for 
her? 

Let’s put our hankies in our pock- 
ets, and then sew the top of the 
pocket. And if the pupil still dares to 
get one out of his pocket and request 
us—even though ever so politely —to 
wipe his nose for him, let’s tuck it 
into his own hand, firmly yet cour- 
teously, and tell him to do it himself, 


PPPPPPPPPPPPPPLPPP PPL PPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPP PPO PD DOD 
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In the January issue of this magazine directions were given for constructing a 
design on the typewriter. This is a typewriter game originated and copyrighted 
by Julius Nelson, sponsor of the artistic typing contests. 

If you followed those directions the result should be the girl with flowers pic. 


tured below, 


The numbers at the left of the design are the line numbers in the directions on 


page 14 of the January issue, 
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Directions for constructing another design will be printed in the March issue. 
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SPOTLIGHT THE 
TRAINING OF THE OFFICE CLERK 


by Nelda R. Lawrence 


University of Houston 
Houston, Texas 


[* the lists of courses currently 
offered by many high schools there 
is one called “Office Practice,” a 
general title covering a hodge- -podge 
of activities ranging from the duties 
of the office boy to those of the con- 
fidential secretary. Whether it is 
designed as a catch-all for mediocre 
students or is considered the elite 
course of the business department, its 
content usually combines the tasks of 
the general clerk and the secretary in 


Importance of the Office Clerk's Job 


A. well-known business educator 
calls for a greater appreciation of the 
office clerk when he says in a recent 
publication : 

Because many high-paying clerical posi- 
tions carry with them heavy responsibili- 
ties, business men should have competent 
employees for such positions. True, the 
clerical field can absorb a number of be- 
low-average school graduates, but, like 
other fields, it needs its quota of able 
graduates also. It therefore seems reason- 








"The general evolution toward mechanization has increased their ranks . 


a single semester’s study. But is this 
course adequate for the need it is 
supposed to fill? 

The rich area of material useful in 
training the office clerk receives too 
little emphasis in proportion to the 
importance and number of these jobs 
likely to be held by high school gradu- 
ates. Therefore, a revision of the 
concept of ‘Office Practice” is need- 
ed, to recognize the differences be- 
tween the jobs of clerk and secretary 
and to highlight the duties typical of 
the general clerk. These are the peo- 
ple who constitute the heavy bulk of 
every company’s white-collar pay roll, 
and they do those jobs which we see 
listed again and again in “duties re- 
quired of clerical workers.” 
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able to assume that the clerical field is not 
the panacea for the guidance and_place- 
ment of all the mentally handicapped stud- 
ents seeking white-collar jobs.’ 

This turn of emphasis is not meant 
to belittle in any way the importance 
of stenographic, secretarial, or ac- 
counting positions. It is intended, 
rather, to help students and young 
office employees overcome a danger- 
ous, prevailing attitude toward work. 
The clerk’s many small duties should 
present a fine opportunity to demon- 
strate business aptitude. The opinion 
of more than one employer was ex- 
pressed recently by W. A. Allen of 
the Electrical Division of Olin In- 


~ 3 Lose, Foster W., “Some Thoughts on Clerical 
Office Practice,” The Balance Sheet, XXX (April, 
1949), No. 8, 353. 


dustries, Inc., New Haven, Connecti- 
cut. 

Instead of making the most of a job, 
many are trying to make the least of a job. 
They want pay for not working. They 
want more pay for working less. Work as 
such has become odious.’ 

While we business teachers can do 
much to improve the popular evalua- 
tion of the job of the office .clerk, it 
may brighten the picture to realize 
that promotional channels from this 
area are wide open. 

The fact that the general clerical 
worker is not “riveted to a skill” by ex- 
cellence in that skill may eventually make 
general clerical training attractive to 
students aiming to qualify for supervisory 
or administrative work.’ 

This intriguing fact stimulates us to 
take a closer look at what these work- 
ers do. 


Duties of Office Clerks 


The office clerks and their duties 
have been surveyed, analyzed, syn- 
thesized, and catalogued innumerable 
times, and the most striking feature 
one may observe in going over these 
data, compiled year after year, is the 
consistency of the titles and duties 
characteristic of this group. The 
general evolution toward mechaniza- 
tion has increased their ranks, and 
the growing influence of government 
in business is reflected in the higher 
frequency of the record-keeping 
tasks. 

The general classification “clerical” in- 
cludes a multitude of interesting jobs 
ranging all the way from simple filing to 
such complex clerical jobs as senior time- 
keepers and clerics il assistants to office 
methods men.* 

In a recently reported Pittsburgh 
survey made by the city’s business 
educators and office managers, the 
five duties performed most frequent- 
ly were found to be (1) using filing 
system or systems, (2) using tele- 
phone, (3) using adding machine, 
(4) typing addresses on envelopes, 
and (5) making carbon copies.® 

In 1947, Liles’ study lead him to 
the conclusion that in most firms (1) 
typewriting, (2) use of adding and 
calculating machines, and (3) filing 
are the most important areas of 
clerical work; and he suggested that 
the training of an office clerk should 
include recording, checking, sorting 
and classifying, doing _ statistical 
work, meeting the public, doing ad- 


“There Is No Menial Work,” 


~ 2 Allen, W. S., 
XXV_ (Sep- 


The Journal of Business Education, 
1949), No. 1, 18. 

Marion M., “The Beginning Clerical 
EA Forum, III (February, 1949), 


tember, 
3 Lamb, 
Worker,” UB 
Ne. 5, 27: 
“Training for Office 


4Reesman, Wayne C., 
Education, 


Work,” The Journal of Business 
XXIV (February, 1949), No. 6, 39. 


5The Survey of Office Duties and Employer 
Recommendations for Improved High School 
Training, Commercial Education Study Commit- 
tee of the Pittsburgh Public Schools with the co- 
operation of The Pittsburgh Chapter of the Na- 
tional Office Management Association. 
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vanced clerical work, telephoning, 
handling the mail, cashiering, cor- 
responding, doing clerical bookkeep- 
ing, and rendering messenger service.® 
An Oklahoma survey made lately 
by Bricker, showed that the employ- 
ers and employees alike gave most 
emphasis to (1) meeting*and han- 
dling people, (2) answering the tele- 
phone, 13) typewriting, (4) filing, 
and (5) operating office machines 
and appliances.’ The brief lists given 
here can be taken as typical of the 
frequency ranking of the clerk’s ac- 
tivities in practically all surveys. 


Traits Required of Office Clerks 


Unless we choose to ignore the 
employers’ specifications, we must 
concede that the elements of success 
for both clerk and secretary, book- 
keeper and accountant are strikingly 
similar. In a recent nine-page ques- 
tionnaire survey of one hundred sec- 
retarial employees in eight of the 
largest cities in the United States, 
employers verified again the personal 


traits required for success. These 
make familiar reading: (1) intelli- 
gence, (2) accuracy, (3) judgment, 


(4) dependability, (5) personal 
pleasantness, (6) patience, (7) poise, 
(8) loyalty, (9) trustworthiness, 
(10) initiative, (11) courtesy, and 
(12) executive ability... Who is to 
say which of these traits need not 
be possessed by the general clerk? 
How about executive ability? Even 
this one may be the extra spark that 
puts him into a supervisory position 
among his fellows. 

A recent study of one hundred 
Houston business firms restated the 
familiar contention that beginning 
clerical employees are deficient in 
arithmetic, spelling, penmanship, and 
letter writing.’ Where are these de- 
ficiencies more obvious than in the 
work of the general clerk? The good 
teaching and careful attention to atti- 
tude needed here can best be effected 
through a separate course emphasiz- 
ing clerical rather than secretarial 
activities. 


A Course to Train Office Clerks 


A descriptive name for a course 
which can point up this special em- 
phasis may be “General Office Pro- 
cedures.” This title eliminates the 


® Liles, Parker, “Shaping a Clerical-Training 
Course for Your School,’ Business Teacher, 
XXVII_ (September- October, 1949), No. 1, 20-21. 

7 Bricker, Esther Bernice, “A Study to De- 
termine the Basis for an Office Practice Course in 
Nowata, Oklahoma,’”’ unpublished M. S. thesis, 
Oklahoma A. and M., 1949, 

8 Denison, Dorothy Carson, 
a_Secretary,”’ unpublished M. S. 
University of North Dakota, 1946. 

® Watts, Woodrow, “A Commercial Occupa- 
tional Survey of One Hundred Selectéd Business 
Firms of Houston, Texas, as a Basis for Recom- 
mending Changes in the High School Commer- 
cial Curriculum,” unpublished Ed. D. dissertation, 
University of Houston, 1949, 


“The Training of 
in Ed. thesis, 
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stigma of “clerical,” which some con- 
sider objectionable, and it substitutes 
“procedures” for “practice,” which is 
trite and, in some cases, misleading. 

Although the placement of this 
course and the time allotted for it are 
debatable points, it is suggested that it 
be preceded by at least one year of 
typewriting and one year of book- 
keeping and that it be followed by 
courses in office machines and secre- 
tarial practice. The machines course 
and ‘General Office Procedures” may 
be open to all students majoring in 
the business subjects, but the secre- 
tarial practice course is designed 
solely for those who can take short- 
hand dictation. Students successfully 
completing the course in office ma- 
chines can hold the regular types of 
machine clerk jobs in payroll, billing, 
invoice, and similar departments. The 
secretarial major can make good use 
of both “General Office Procedures” 
and the business machines course in 
addition to the secretarial practice 
course. 

If presented properly, the abun- 
dance of material to be mastered in 
the three courses described above 
demands a minimum of one semester 
for each course and allows no effec- 
tive consolidation in the curriculum. 
What, then, is to be taught in “Gen- 


ral Office Procedures’”’ ? 


Content of Course in General Office 
Procedures 

We can take our cue from the 
duties and traits typical of the general 
office clerk and certain of the more 
or less specialized members of this 
large clan. Let us not crowd the 
teaching and learning time with those 
activities belonging specifically to the 
secretarial practice or office machines 
class. Fortunately, several good text- 
books are available on the high school 
level, and some of these have work- 
books and manuals to assist the 
teacher in planning units adapted to 
the local needs. Suggested units to 
cover the fundamental areas may be 
as follows: 


UNIT I. 
PERSONAL QUALITIES FOR OFFICE SUCCESS 


Magnify the office and its people. 

3y tests and rating scales, reveal the 
personality picture to the student. 

Discuss and demonstrate office etiquette 
and ethics. 

Get expert guidance on personal appear- 
ance problems. 

Make much of the ideas of good taste 
and good judgment. 

Put over the concept of self-confidence 
as the basis for initiative and a sense of 
responsibility. 

Practice the handling of people in per- 
sonal interviews and in telephone situa- 
tions. 

Require projects in keeping appointment 
sheets, writing memoranda of telephone 
messages, and personal notes. 


Use recordings and films on telephone 
techniques and handling callers. 
UNIT Il. 


USING THE TYPEWRITER AND 
ALLIED EQUIPMENT 


Have all work done under pressure of 
a time limit. 


Stress copy and composition about 
equally. 
Use statistical material, mailing lists, 


drafts, labels, 
carbon copies, 


rough 


envelopes, cards, 
stencils, 


blanks and forms, 
and form letters. 

Assign certain projects for duplication 
by all processes the situation will afford. 
Use illuminated drawing board and styli 
and require multiple colors. 

Show films of expert procedures in all 
typewriting and duplicating functions. 

Observe demonstrations of as many 
publication methods as are accessible by 
classroom demonstrators and class visits. 

Use mechanical standard and elite, long- 
carriage, and electric typew riters. 

Emphasize success of accomplishment in 
getting full use from all parts of a writing 
machine. 

Teach care of the machine and how to 
clean it and change the ribbon. 

Visit offices and supply companies where 
the latest typing and duplicating processes 
may be observed in actual use. 


UNIT Ill. 
FILING AND FINDING 


Study all possible sizes and kinds of fil- 
ing equipment and supplies. 

Show film, “It Must Be Somewhere.” 

Require accuracy in applying the com- 
monly accepted rules of alphabetical 
filing. 

Require acceptable performance on pro- 
jects in numerical, subject, and geographi- 
cal filing. 

Put much stress on doing a perfect job 
in this area. 

Emphasize the importance and_ useful- 
ness of the follow-up file. 

Dignify the file clerk as a_ keystone 
figure in the office. 


UNIT IV. 


HANDLING INCOMING AND OUTGOING 
MAIL AND SHIPMENTS 

Mailing room routines and equipment 
should be made familiar and interesting. 

Machines, forms, and supplies used in 
opening, sorting, stamping, recording, af- 
fixing indicia, folding, wrapping, sealing, 
and weighing should be observed, demon- 
strated, and, if possible, used in projects. 

Shipments by express, parcel post, anc 
freight should be distinguished and eval- 
uated for advantages and disadvantages. 

Paper records for all steps in mailing 
and shipping processes should be studied 
and filled out by typewriter or by hand. 


UNIT V. 
BANKING, BILLING, AND FIGURING 
PAYROLLS 


Present procedures in checking and sav- 
ing accounts and require complete bank 
cycle of depositing and withdrawing to be 
done by students, using all papers involved. 

Emphasize the importance of maintain- 
ing accurate records of personal bank ac- 
count. 

Assign project on reconciling a bank 
statement and require neat and accurate 
figuring. 

Have extensions, totals, and discounts 
figured on bills and mailable copies typed. 


(Continued on page 20) 
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DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 
IN NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. 


by Mildred Iffrig 


Teacher Coordinator 


1iE cooperative study—work plan 

of education in the distributive 
occupations for senior students be- 
gan in the New Brunswick Senior 
High School a little over five years 
ago. At that time in a small drab 
basement room amid a collection of 
furniture of different shapes, sizes, 
and colors sat fourteen unselected 
students. The skeptical looks on their 
faces were revealing—they felt like 
guinea pigs for a new experiment. 
Lack of knowledge about the pro- 
gram on the part of their parents, 








become widely publicized, so that 
parents, friends, and teachers are en- 
couraging likely candidates to en- 
roll. 

How did this change come about? 
The answer is that the students 
themselves accomplished it, not by 
painting the walls or building the 
cabinets with their hands but by their 
enthusiastic interest and sincere ef- 
forts to show that they believed in 
their program—the finest kind of 
salesmanship. 

Discouraged by lack of supplies, 








Students of the Distributive Education Cooperative Study-work Program in New Brunswick, 
New Jersey At Work in the Training Room of the Senior High School. 


friends, and teachers gave them no 
promise of encouragement or of 
moral support. Such was the picture 
in September, 1944. 


A Metamorphosis 


Since then a metamorphosis has 
taken place. The present class of 
thirty-one-selected students are busy 
at work and at school with cheerful 
assurance on their faces. The train- 
ing room has been transformed into 
a beautiful modern store with attrac- 
tive show cases, soft blue walls, fluo- 
rescent lights, and modern movable 
chairs. Furthermore, many of the 
graduates are doing well in their ca- 
reers, several having become depart- 
ment heads and buyers, one holding 
the position of assistant manager of 
a sporting goods store, another earn- 
ing a weekly salary of $70 in a gro- 
cery super market. This, as well as 
other news about the program, has 
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or hampered by poor equipment for 
some project, they were told that it 
was up to them first to prove the 
value of the program. What was 
lacking in facilities and surround- 
ings had to be made up for by a firm 
conviction, confident encouragement, 
enthusiastic imagination, and unceas- 
ing inspiration on the part of the 
teacher. 


Students Form Club 


The students took over. Spon- 
taneously, out of their own felt 
needs, they formed “A Junior Re- 
tailer Club” for the purpose “of pro- 
moting distributive education both in 
the school and in the community” 
(a quotation from the constitution). 
The original draft of this constitu- 
tion was drawn up by a committee 
who met at the home of one of the 
members one evening. It was read 
and accepted by the class the follow- 


ing day. The teacher was amazed at 
the foresight of the committee when 
the following clause was read: “Each 
year the members shall invite six 
prominent business men or women 
from the community to act as an 
Honorary Executive Council to the 
Club.” After forming the Club, the 
different committees set about carry- 
ing out the aim. 


Merchants Pay for Pamphlet 

The ball was rolling—the school 
sat up and took notice—the mer- 
chants became more _ interested. 
Wanting to help, the merchants paid 
for the publication of a pamphlet 
explaining the program. Three ad- 
vertising men were appointed con- 
sultants to the students who planned 
the pamphlet as a project in adver- 
tising. Generous with other people’s 
money, they planned twelve pages 
with eight photographs, and called 
it “The New Brunswick Distributive 
Education Program in Action.” 
Three thousand copies were printed. 
Through Mr. G. Henry Richert and 
Mr. John Pope of the Business Edu- 
cation Service of the U. S. Office of 
Education, who asked for extra 
copies, they have been distributed 
throughout the country. 





Students Devise Projects 

Succeeding classes took up the 
challenge of the Junior Retailer Club 
aims — devising other ingenious 
stunts for promoting the program. 
One of these deserves mentioning. 
It is described in the following quo- 
tation from the December 22, 1948 
issue of the New Brunswick Home 
News : 

“Santa Claus himself was present 
in the corridors of the New Bruns- 
wick Senior High School to usher 
in the Yuletide Season. James Cain, 
representing St. Nick, was the Junior 
Retailers’ official contribution to the 
Holiday Spirit. John Kovach as his 
brownie assistant, Rupert, distrib- 
uted hazel switches, captioned 

‘All you naughty little girls, 

And all you boys who pull their curls, 

If with this switch you will repent, 
A Merry Christmas will be spent’ ! 

“Gift calendars with Christmas 
cards attached were distributed. The 
cards designed by Olga Matyas 
wished the members of the home 
rooms many ‘Happy Dates for the 
New Year.’” 
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Beautiful Store Fixtures Donated 


The next big accomplishment, also 
the result of the interest, efforts, and 
good work of the students, was the 
award by the Sears Roebuck Foun- 
dation of a $1200 gift of store fix- 
tures to the program. The class plan- 
ned the types of cases, the dimen- 
sions, the kind of wood, and the 
color scheme. When the fixtures 
were installed by the Elizabeth Fix- 
ture Company, the students found 
that their plans had been followed. 
This was a real project in store plan- 
ning. 

February 5, 1948, was the date of 
the formal presentation of this 
award. It was a big day! School 
officials, school board members, the 
Mayor, prominent business men, 
representatives of the local news- 
paper and radio station were all pres- 
ent in the now beautiful room. The 
New Brunswick Florists’ Associa- 
tion sent fifty carnations which were 
given to the visitors by the students ; 
the officers of the Junior Retailer 
Club were called on to speak, and 
other members of the club went on 
the radio telling of the occasion. It 
was a memorable event. Having had 
a part in the making of it, the stu- 
dents had a right to be proud of it. 


Students Start State Club 


But last year was another year and 
there was another group of students 
—and fortunately a group of inter- 
ested, active ones. They took as their 
project the promotion of distributive 
education club work throughout the 
state of New Jersey. Committees 
sent letters to the various distribu- 
tive education classes and even went 
out to visit them personally, encour- 
aging the formation of a state-wide 
student organization. 

Three meetings of representatives 
from the different schools were held, 
the “Distributive Education Associa- 
tion of New Jersey”.was formed, a 
constitution was written, and an all 
membership convention for the new 
organization was suggested for the 
school year of 1949-1950. 

Through projects such as these, 
young people gain a very real sense 
of accomplishment resulting from 
teamwork and leadership. They see 
the relationship between accomplish- 
ment and such qualities as resource- 
fulness, judgment, initiative, depend- 
ability, accuracy, industry, tact and 
cooperation. The very fundamental: 
of business success, these qualities 
are given a high premium in the rat- 
ing of the students. They are the 
marks of those “most likely to suc- 
ceed.” 
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TRAINING OF THE OFFICE CLERK 


(Continued from page 17) 


Assign project on figuring earnings, de- 
ductions, and change sheets in pay-rolls. _ 

Have figuring done by hand or by use of 
simple types of adding or calculating ma- 
chines. 

Stress the sense of responsibility and 
the need for perfect accuracy in handling 
figures which represent money. 

As a climax of the term’s activities, 
the students may be given some self- 
rating charts similar to those used 
in the first unit, and asked to evaluate 
their employability at this point and 
plan what they will do next. 


Equipment for the Course 


Although equipment needed for 
optimum learning in “General Office 
Procedures” may include all that any 
situation can afford, the minimum 
list would certainly include these 
items : 

A mechanical typewriter for each stu- 
dent (pica or elite) ; 

A long-carriage typewriter for the class 

Individual table-desks and chairs of 
proper measurements _ 

A stencil duplicator, illuminated drawing 
board, and set of styli ; 

A fluid-process duplicator or gelatin- 
process duplicator 

Individual file boxes and file guide sets 

In the “next most important” list 


would be: 
All familiar desk supplies 
Stapler 


Hole-puncher 

Mail scale 

Time and date stamps 

Sealer 

Record player and records 

Sound projection machine 

Ten-key adding machine 

Key-driven calculator 

Other kinds of calculating, book- 
keeping, and tabulating machines 
would be taught in the office machines 
course; and the dictation and tran- 
scription machines would be part of 
the secretary’s course. 

“General Office Procedures” may 
be presented by means of classroom 
and school laboratory sessions, or it 
can be adapted to the cooperative plan 
wherein local business offices serve as 
laboratory training stations. In 
either case, project sheets should be 
worked out in advance by the teacher, 
giving the student definite instruc- 
tions as to what he is required to do. 

All in all, it is undoubtedly de- 
manded of business teachers that we 
spotlight the office clerk and that we 
educate for quality in the quantity 
area of office employment. By such 
a course as “General Office Pro- 
cedures,” we can more nearly accom- 
plish what is expected of us by both 
the employer and the student. 


CHICAGO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS PRESENT DEMONSTRATIONS 


GE 





Pupil activities in business classes were portrayed through demonstrations and photographic 
displays in the exhibits of the Chicago Public Schools at the recent National Business Teachers 
Association convention. Students of Steinmetz and Wells High Schools, Chicago Vocational 
and Jones Commercial High Schools, and Wright Junior College participated in drama- 
tizations pertaining to (1) the develooment of desirable personality traits, (2) applying for a 
job, (3) retail sales transactions, and (4) the legal obligations involved in making a contract. 
Fenger High School contributed a motion picture in color produced in their business classes 
called ''A Day in the Commercial Department." 
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A SOCIAL AND ETHICAL APPROACH TO LAW 


LSINESS law is one of the 

most interesting subjects in the 
high school curriculum. The case 
method, consisting of the daily rela- 
tionships among people, provides a 
serics of continuing motivations so 
that each lesson becomes an inter- 
esting adventure in life. A radio law 
program, usirig the same case presen- 
tation technique to sell a law book, 
maintains a continually large audi- 
ence. 

lor too many law teachers the 
major aim of the lesson is the de- 
rivation of desired principles from 
cases propounded to pupils. In order 
to provide drill, teachers assume a 
new set of hypothetical facts and 
asks students to apply the newly 
learned principles to these cases. 
Little thought is given to a positive 
effort to develop ethical and_ social 
attitudes by utilizing curriculum 
material. 

Emphasis on the development of 
social and ethical attitudes by pupils 
requires an expanded approach to the 
cases we use to develop our lessons. 
We should treat cases not only as 
vehicles for orthodox subject matter 


but as avenues of sociological 
and ethical discussion. We can 
borrow much for a new. ap- 


proach from a great judge’s candid 
disclosure of how he arrives at his 
decisions. Judge Cardozo says, “In 
our generation there can be no doubt 
about . . . the supremacy of the 
method of ‘social justice.’2 Even 
when it does not dominate, it is al- 
Ways in reserve.? When the social 
needs demand one settlement rather 
than another, there are times when 
we must bend symmetry, ignore his- 
tory and sacrifice custom in the pur- 
suit of other and larger ends.* The 
final cause of law is the welfare of 
society. The rule that misses its aim 
cannot permanently justify its ex- 
istence. Ethical considerations can 
no more be excluded from the ad- 
ministration of justice which is the 
end and purpose of all civil laws 
than one can exclude the vital air 
from his room and live.’® 

A proper blending of legal princi- 
ples and ethical and sociological con- 
siderations requires the exercise of 
the greatest skill by law teachers. 
Abstract ethical considerations may 
have to be translated so that all levels 
of intellectual ability and experience 


1Cardozo, Benjamin N., The Nature of the 
Judicial Process. Yale University Press, 1921 

* Ibid, pp. 65-66 

“Thid, p. 98 

‘Ibid, p. 65 

*Thid, p. 66 
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by Sidney C. Gould 


Fort Hamilton High School 
Brooklyn, New York 


may be stimulated. The teacher will 
have to be extremely diplomatic in 
handling discussions of social and 
ethical problems so that pupils’ firm- 
ly inculcated convictions are not 
precipitously destroyed. 
Social-Ethical Law Topics 

The syllabus in business law is 
replete with matter posing social and 
ethical problems. Initial class reci- 
tations under the proposed method 
may find pupils slow in responding 
to unfamiliar motivations. Subse- 
quent lessons should see students 
analyzing problems for social and 
ethical niceties. After class ability 
has been gauged, the teacher can plot 
his lessons so carefully that pupils’ 
interests will flow easily into the 
channels desired by the teacher. 


Infancy 


Almost at the beginning of the 
business law course, the topic of 
infancy poses fundamental questions 
of ethical and social import. Why 
should an infant’s liability for lux- 
uries be dependent upon his station 
in life? This relic of English com- 


mon law apparently negates the 
American democratic tradition of 
equality. The retention of the 


twenty-first birthday as the arbi- 
trary date for an infant’s reaching 
his majority seems to relegate scien- 
tific advancement in intelligence test- 
ing to the background. Surely, many 
people possess much greater intelli- 
gence and discernment at the age of 
sixteen than others will have at 
forty. 

Pupils will wonder why the state, 
in derogation of the common law 
rule, permits life insurance contracts 
to be made at the age of fifteen, con- 
tracts in connection with an infant’s 
business at eighteen and why _ in- 
fants may deposit funds in banks and 
draw checks at any age. 


Gambling 


Gambling is not considered 
“malum in se” by the common law. 
Yet custom now causes us to look 
upon gambling as morally wrong. 
In fact, the legislature has buttressed 
our new conception of the morality 
of gambling by anti-wagering laws. 
Pupils wonder why many legislatures 
have weakened these laws by per- 
mitting “pari-mutuel”’ betting. 


Usury 

The topic of usury presents many 
social and ethical questions. What 
reasons exist for permitting simall 
loan corporations to charge as much 
as 30 per cent interest on a loan 
when individuals may not impose a 
rate of more than 6 per cent without 
subjecting themselves to the penalty 
of forfeiture of principal and interest. 
Why are “loan sharks” evil? Why 
shouldn’t corporations be permitted 
to plead usury as a defense especially 
when many of them are small busi- 
nesses. 

The case of Jenkins v. Moyse, 254 
N. Y. 319, seems an incredible mis- 
carriage of justice to pupils. In this 
case the plaintiff formed a corpora- 
tion at the request of the defendant 
so that the plaintiff could bor- 
row money from the defendant 
and pay a usurious rate of interest. 
Judge Lehman says, “The corporate 
entity may be disregarded when it 
is used as a cloak or cover for fraud 
or illegality. For that there is ample 
authority. Here the corporate entity 
has been created because the statute 
permits a corporate entity to make a 
contract which would be illegal if 
made by an individual. The law has 
not been evaded but has been fol- 
lowed meticulously in order to ac- 
complish a result which all parties 
desire and which the law does not 
forbid.” 


Contract Consideration 

The “quid pro quo” as an essential 
of a contract seems to be gradually 
disappearing. By statute, a writing 
seems to be taking the place of con- 
sideration. Ethically, it would seem 
that mutual promises should be bind- 
ing, consideration not excepting. 
Time was when mutual promises 
would not result in an obligation un- 
less the promises were made under 
seal. Judge Cardozo pointed the 
way to the evolution of a new con- 
cept based on ethics in Alleghany 
College v. National Chatauqua Coun- 
ty Branch, 246 N. Y. 369, when he 
indicated that if he could not spell 
out consideration from a promise to 
make a contribution to the college he 
would invoke the theory of “prom- 
issory estoppel.” 
Bankruptcy 

The discharge in bankruptcy of 
insolvent debtors seems totally in- 
comprehensible to pupils. Why 
should a person who has caused the 
loss of thousands of dollars to people, 
many of them poor, be permitted to 
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escape liability through the medium 
of the law? Discussion of the evils 
of debtors’ prisons will cause pupils 
to weigh ethical and sociological rea- 
sons for the existence of the rule. 
Where a_ bankrupt is fortunate 
enough to recoup his losses, is there 
an ethical duty to repay his former 
creditors, even though no legal duty 
exists £ 


Sales Warranties 

Sales warranties offers a fertile 
field for a discussion of ethical mat- 
ters. At what point does a sales- 
man’s puff transcend the boundary 
of opinion and actually become a 
representation? There is an implied 
warranty that when food is sold it 
is fit for human consumption. But 
the phase “fitness for human con- 
sumption” may be subject to a host 
of varying interpretations. 


Property Law 

The law of property raises many 
ethical questions. A legal writer® 
states, “If A walks in a green field, 
he may do so unhampered. lf B 
walks in the same field, he may be 
ejected. Before the eye of heaven 
the field is free and A and B are 
equal; before the law A is a land- 
owner and B is a trespasser. This is 
not to say that the courts should not 
enforce property rights. It is only 
to indicate how, in standing behind 
those which are at the base of the 
common law, the courts may find 
themselves committing what, to a 
moralizing observer uncorrupted by 
the study of the law, may seem to be 
an injustice.’ Jeremy Bentham’s 
statement poses food for thought, 
“Property and law are born together, 
and die together. Before laws were 
made there was no property; take 
away laws and property ceases.” 


Workmen’s Benefits 


The doctrine of “Assumption of 
Risk” has gradually evolved so that 
the worker can secure workmens’ 
compensation even where he_ has 
been negligent. Sociologically, this 
change in doctrine can be explained 
by the necessity of putting the bur- 
den on those who are best able to 
assume it. An extremely interesting 
opinion which has ethical and socio- 
logical overtones was rendered by 
Judge Cardozo in  Babington  v. 
Yellow Taxi Corporation, 250 N. Y. 
14. In this case the court granted a 
workmens’ compensation death bene- 
fit to the widow of a taxi driver who 
was killed while pursuing a criminal 
on the orders of a policeman. The 


6 Levy, Beryl Harold, Cardozo and Frontiers of 
Legal Thinking, Oxford University Press, 1938. 
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judge in holding for the widow said, 
“A person, who after having been 
lawfully commanded to aid an officer 
in arresting any person, or in retak- 
ing any person who has _ escaped 
from legal custody, or in executing 
any legal process, willfully neg- 
lects or refuses to aid such officer 
is guilty of a misdemeanor. The duty 
goes back to the days of the hue 
and cry. ‘The main rule we think 
to be this,’ say the historians of our 
early law, ‘that felons ought to be 
summarily arrested and put in gaol. 
All true men ought to take part in 
this work and are punishable if they 
neglect it .. .’.” 

“The horse has yielded to the 
motor car as an instrument of pur- 
suit and flight. The ancient ordi- 
nance abides as an interpreter of 
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present duty. Still, as in the days of 
Edward JI, the citizenry may be 
called upon to enforce the justice of 
the state, not faintly and with lag- 
ging steps, but honestly and bravely 
and with whatever implements and 
facilities are convenient and at 
hand.” 

High school law is full of ima- 
terial which presents ethical and so- 
ciological problems. If we envisage 
ourselves to be merely teachers of 
principles, then there is no need for 
social and ethical analysis. But as 
moulders of character and workers 
with the adults of tomorrow it be- 
hooves us to make our students cor- 
relate the fabric of the law with the 
happenings of the day. Almost every 
law lesson then, should require cth- 
ical and social analysis. 
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By Rosaire J, Belanger, Burlington, lowa 





esting: 


eeeeeee 


Precision use of the variable line spacer is evident in this design of the 
No. | animal in popularity among "artypists." Note how the highlights and 
shadows were brought out by a careful choice of keyboard letters and char- 
acters: The M's, N's, and W's for the dark areas; the O's, colons, and periods 
for the light areas; and the H's, Z's, S's, I's, and a host of others for the 
in-between areas. The heavy area for the eye was constructed by striking the 
% sign over and over again until the desired intensity was obtained. 

Miss Belanger submitted this entry in the Eleventh Annual International 
Artistic Typing Contest conducted by Julius Nelson. Other designs submitted 
in the contest will be printed in later issues of this magazine. 
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LETTERS FOR OFFICE STYLE DICTATION 


Part IV 


Detailed suggestions for the presentation of office style or untimed dictation were given in the November and 


December, 1949 and January, 
omitted except for letter 12. 


LETTER 9 





Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 


LETTER 10 


1950 JourNAL. Four additional letters are given in this issue. Transcripts have been 


Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





Dear Mr. Davis: 


Perhaps you have been inclined to join 
the Book Club lots of times but have 
overlooked doing so. 


many times 


From the letters we receive, we know 
this often happens. 


is worth 





Accordingly, we fee 
while to make you his, bea 


If you join the Club within twenty— 
thirty—days, we shall give you a copy of 
the—our—new book of English Poems. 


It is described fully in the small circular 
that is enclosed. in the enclosed circular. 


As a member of this Club, you will get 
a book like this gratis—free—for every 
two books that you buy. 


The service of the Club costs you noth- 
ing. No charge is made for initiation. 
There is no charge for joining. You 
simply agree to buy a minimum of four 
books a year. A bill is mailed with each 
book and when you get it you pay for it 
as you get tt. 


Return the enclosed card now so that 
you can begin with the November selec- 
tion. 


We know that once you have realized the 
benefits of membership you will be de- 
lighted glad that you joined. 


Very truly yours, 





FEBRUARY, 1950 


(On the board: Sid- 
ney F. Davis, 2314 
Sillman Drive, San 
Francisco 3, Calif.) 


Let’s see—I don't 
like that, lots of 
times, let’s change 
that to 


Change that shall to 
will. Also add the 
word free before 
copy. No, don’t add 
it either. 


Put more in there, 
making it more fully. 


No, no change that 
to read, member of 
the Club, you will 
receive, delete 
“‘oratis, ” 


Let’s add “your 
membership” making 
it begin your mem- 
bership with the 


No, I don’t like that, 
change “realized” to 
“experienced.” 


‘ 


Mrs. A. M. Blanton 
Hotel Van Dusen 
Boston, Massachusetts 


Dear Madam: 


The Hi-Oh Cereal Company has received 
your letter of recent date in behalf 


of Mrs. H. T. Brown, who claims to 
have filed an application for the try-outs 
mentioned. 


Applications for this audition have not 
been completely indexed and an individual 
record of this person is not available. 


However, you may be assured your con- 
stituent’s application will be given every 
proper consideration when taken up for 
review and rating. Applicants will be 
notified as soon as final action has been 
taken. 


Very cordially yours, 


James B. Brown 
Executive Assistant 


No, make it “Dear 
Mrs. Blanton :” 


Better say there, “in 
the interest of” in- 
stead 


Since there may be 
several Mrs. H. T. 
Browns who are her 
constituents make 
that Mrs. Howard 
Truman Brown. 


Make _ that Mrs. 
Brown instead _ of 
“this person.” Let’s 
make a “talk word” 
out of “available” 
and say “ready.” 


You know the more 
I think about it I 
don’t like that begin- 
ning, so let’s have it 
read : “We have re- 
ceived,” since per- 
sonal pronouns are 


supposed to make 
things more read- 
able. 


Now read back the 
first paragraph, will 
you please? No, I 
don’t like the term 
of “who claims to 
have filed applica- 
tion.” That will give 
her the benefit of the 
doubt at least. 


Now, read the entire 
letter back, please. 





(Continued on next page) 
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LETTER 11 


LETTER 12 





Insertions, 
deletions, 


Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





Dr. L. C. Lincoln 
526 Medical Arts Building 
Philadelphia, 4, Pennsylvania 


Dear Lynn: 


I received your inquiry of September 5 
about Dr. Jack M. Blore 


Yes, Jack did work with me for about 
five years back in 


During all of that time I found him to 
be a most cooperative fellow; person; 
highly interested in the profession and 
in his personal advancement. 


I remember, too, 


that he was doing some work in neuro- 
surgery and that he had several articles 
published on his personal findings in 
that field. 


All in all, then, I’d say that Blore was— 
as I can remember him— 


a most congenial, cooperative, ambitious 
young physician whom, I think, you 
would be fortunate to secure for your 


staff. 


Fraternally yours 


Ah, better change 
that to “your letter 
of September 5 in- 
quiring about” 


I believe he always 
went by “Blore” 
around our place, so 
call him “Blore” in- 
stead of “Jack.” 


Let’s see, that must 
have been in 735 to 
"40. Oh, well, say 
1935 to 1940 and re- 
member to write 
those in figures. 


Be sure to put two 
o’s in that one 


Make that research 
work 


Golly, after all, I 
haven't seen or heard 
from him now for 
about nine years 


I don’t like that 
“whom I think and 
the rest of that,” so 
change it to “and I 
think you would. be 
fortunate if you can 
secure him for your 
staff.” 


Just make that 
“vours.” Leave the 
fraternity business 
out. 





Copyright 1950, by Herbert A, 


All rights reserved 


Tonne 


Insertions 
deletions, 
Letter to be dictated with substitutions (ital.) asides 





Dear Mr. Butler That’s Aaron (A-a- 
532 - 79th Street r-o-n) 

Cincinnati, 9, Ohio 

This will acknowledge receipt of your— 

of the letter No 

Your letter of June 23 regarding the in- 

firmary plans for the dormitory groups 

has been received. I am sorry that there 

seems to have been a misunderstanding No 


It is unfortunate that there is a mis- 
understanding of what we expected from 
your office—as to what was expected 
from your office. We asked for dia- 
grammatic schemes for the various phases 
of community facilities including an in- 
firmary, and our contract is so drawn. Change that so as to 
eliminate that we 
and our. 


There I go again 


with that we. 


We did not want mechanical 


Mechanical layouts, elevations, and work- 
ing drawings of the plans were not de- 
sired. A half dozen prints will be all the 
copies which we will need. Change that we to 


this office. 


There is no necessity for having ink 
tracings. I regret that this was not 


made clear to you. There we have an [| 


again. 


It ts regretted that this was not made 
clear, and therefore it is hoped that no 
more work beyond the work—making of 
diagrammatic sketches will be continued. 
From my last letter you will understand 
—You will understand from the letter 
previously received that working draw- 
ings and the development of mechanical 
schemes to go with it will be done by 
the architects who are doing the working 
drawings for the balance of the dormi- 
tory buildings. 


Sincerely yours, 





This letter is not well worded. In order to avoid the use of 
personal pronouns, the correspondent has used several 
awkward phrases. The sequence of ideas is also unsatis- 
factory. You might suggest to students when they transcribe 
this letter that they attempt to improve the wording. A very 
simple transcript is presented. Naturally, other transcripts 
would be equally acceptable. 





A REVISED TRANSCRIPT OF LETTER 12 
Mr. Aaron Butler 
532-79th Street 
Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
Dear Mr. Butler: 


Only diagrams of the various community facilities for the dormi- 
tory groups are needed by us according to the contract. A diagram 
should be included for the infirmary. Six prints are needed. 

Mechanical layouts, elevations and working drawings are not 
necessary for these will be worked out by the architects. 


Sincerely yours, 
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LOS ANGELES 


OES business hire inexperienced 
D graduates? To what extent? For 
what jobs? What standards, if any, 
are maintained by offices? How is 
ability judged? These and other 
questions were studied and analyzed 
in a city-wide school survey of office 
standards and procedures as they re- 
lated to opportunities for high school 
graduates. Here are the results of 
this survey of 40 large Los Angeles 
offices : 


1. Does business hire inexperienced 
high school graduates? 


A tabulation of the answers to this 
question revealed the noteworthy 
fact that every single one of the 
forty firms did hire and was willing 
to hire office beginners for some of- 
fice positions. 

The personnel directors of fewer 
than five of the forty firms contacted 
stated that they took inexperienced 
people only for the very simplest of 
tasks, such as messengers, and that 
they preferred experienced people for 
most of their positions. 


2. What office positions are open to 
beginners? Are graduates of the 
high school business department 
hired for the positions of stenog- 
rapher, bookkeeper, typist, clerk, 
and machine operator? 


For the position of stenographer, 
nineteen of the forty firms, or 47.5 
per cent, hire inexperienced business 
graduates. Twenty-one of the forty 
firms, or 52.2 per cent, hire only ex- 
perienced people for the stenographic 
positions. About fifty per cent of 
the firms who did not hire inexperi- 
enced workers for  stenographers 
stated that they did hire high school 
people first as typists or clerks and 
then promoted from within the or- 
ganization when the occasion arose. 

For the position of bookkeeper, 
only seven of the forty firms, or 17.5 
per cent, would hire inexperienced 
high school people. Thirty-three of 
the firms, or 82.5 per cent, would not 
hire inexperienced workers for this 
position. Many of the firms not 
hiring beginners stated that their 
bookkeeping was done on machines 
and that operators for the machines 
Were obtained from the machine com- 
pany. The high school graduate 
would need additional training be- 
tore he could operate such a ma- 
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OFFICE STANDARDS SURVEY 


by Donald C. Morrell 


Chairman, Office Standards Survey 
Los Angeles City Schools 


chine. Some firms hire inexperi- 
enced people to work on the penwrit- 
ten records that are supplemental to 
the machine bookkeeping. The bank- 
ing firms hire bookkeepers without 
experience, but send them through 
their regular classes to learn book- 
keeping machine operations used in 
the banking business. On the whole, 
the data show that bookkeeping posi- 
tions based on hand-written double 
entry bookkeeping are not open to 
inexperienced high school people. 

For the position of typist, thirty- 
two of the forty firms, or eight per 
cent, hire inexperienced graduates 
of the business department. Eight of 
the forty firms, or twenty per cent, 
require more experienced people for 
their typists. The position of typist 
is one that many of the personnel 
directors regarded as a_ stepping 
stone to stenographic work and other 
positions. 

For the position of clerk, thirty- 
four of the forty firms, or eighty- 
five per cent, hire office beginners. 
Six of the forty firms, or fifteen per 
cent, employ only more experienced 
people for this position. 

For the position of machine oper- 
ator, fifteen of the forty firms, or 
37.5 per cent, hire office beginners. 
Twenty-five of the forty firms, or 
62.5 per cent, hire only experienced 
or specially trained people in this 
work. Probably the greatest reason 
for such a large percentage of the 
firms not taking inexperienced high 
school people is that, until the school 
year of 1948-1949, few Los Angeles 
City Schools offered specific courses 
in office machines; so their gradu- 
ates had little chance to learn to op- 
erate any machine except the dupli- 
cating machines and the switchboard. 
Of the firms who do hire machine 
operators, several said that they gave 
some on-the-job training in the op- 
eration of the machine. It should be 
interesting to check on this _per- 
centage in another year, after the 
high schools have had a chance to 
offer a course in office machines, 
to see if the figures change ma- 
terially. 


3. What are the standards of busi- 
ness? 


For stenographers the following 
standards were presented (standards 
are given in the first column and 


number of firms in the second col- 


umn ) : 
TYPING 
No standard 10 
30 w.p.m. 2 
40 w.p.m. 4 
50 w.p.m. 19 
60 w.p.m. 3 
70 w.p.m. 2 
SHORTHAND 

No standard 

80-99 w.p.m. 22 
100-110 w.p.m. 10 
120-140 w.p.m. Z 

BUSINESS ENGLISH 

No standard 12 
Accuracy of transcript 20 
Spelling 8 


The standards for the position of 
bookkeeper are given below. 


No standard 35 
Intelligence y 
Clerical 1 
Arithmetic 1 
Penmanship 1 


The standards for the position of 
typist are as follows: 


No standard 
30 w.p.m. 
35 w.p.m. 
40 w.p.m. 
45 w.p.m. 
50 w.p.m. 
55 w.p.m. 
60 w.p.m. 
70 w.p.m. 


—_ 
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Most firms have no established 
standards for the position of clerk. 
Those firms that do have standards, 
however, have established criteria in 
two, three, or as many as four differ- 
ent areas. These areas include cler- 
ical knowledge, vocabulary, arith- 
metic, dexterity, English funda- 
mentals, intelligence, and typewrit- 
ing. 

Thirty-six of the forty firms have 
no standards for the position of ma- 
chine operator. Two firms. give a 
typing test; one, a clerical; and one, 
a number checking. 


4. How does business judge these 
standards in a prospective em- 
ployee? 


Stenographer. One half of the 
firms give a dictation test at their 
standard speed and ask the applicant 
to transcribe the material dictated. 
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After the work has been transcribed, 
fifteen of the firms judge the tran- 
script for accuracy in business Eng- 
lish to see if the applicant meets 
their standards for correctness in 
business English skills. A few of 
the other firms give spelling tests. 
Among the general tests used are the 
Minnesota Clerical the Thurstone 
Clerical, the Otis I. Q., and filing 
tests made up by the companies giv- 
ing the test. 

Bookkeeping. Two firms give the 
Otis I. Q. test; one, an arithmetic 
test; one, the. Wanderlick Clerical 
test; and one evaluated the penman- 
skip of the applicant. 

Typist. Twenty-one of the thirty- 
five firms having standards, or ex- 
actly 60 per cent, give a typing test. 
- This typing test, however, is not a 
timed typewriting test in all cases. 
There are at least five cases where 
the firms simply ask the applicant to 
type some material, and then check 
the typed page for accuracy only. 

Clerk. These nine firms that have 
standards all give more than one test 
to the applicants for this position; 
one firm gives four tests. Tests given 
include dexterity, intelligence, vocab- 
ulary, arithmetic, and English. 

Machine Operator. No tests are 
given. 


5. Do businesses have personal quali- 
fication set up for office workers? 


In all the interviews conducted, 
personnel managers had _ personality 
standards established for the hiring 
of their office personnel. Each per- 
sonnel manager stressed the im- 
portance of personality in his over- 
all decision in hiring a prospective 
employee. Some implied that with- 
out certain phases of a well-rounded 
personality no amount of skill would 
qualify an office worker for a posi- 
tion. 

Some business men interviewed 
made direct or implied criticisms of 
the quality of instruction the public 
schools were offering, but many of 
them offered unsolicited praise of 
the job that was being done and were 
anxious and willing to aid the com- 
mittee in what they considered a val- 
uable and pertinent task. While some 
employers were vague about skill re- 
quirements, there were few who 
were vague about the personal quali- 
fications desired in applicants for of- 
fice positions. One organization in- 
terviewed had a_ special employee 
hired for the sole purpose of “iron- 
ing-out” personality defects of one 
sort or another in newly hired per- 
sonnel. 
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6. What are the qualifications? 


Personal Grooming. A neat, clean, 
and appropriate appearance was re- 
quired by all but one employer. This 
one personnel manager has already 
been mentioned as the one who main- 
tained a special service for newly 
hired office workers for orienting 
them to their working environment. 
They stressed that this did not mean 
expensive clothes, but rather “appro- 
priate clothing.” We are informed 
that some high school graduates are 
applying for permanent office posi- 
tions in slacks, blue jeans, and are 
stockingless, hatless and gloveless. 

Different standards of personal 
grooming were required of office 
workers employed in various office 
tasks in the same plant. For in- 
stance, one aircraft plant stated that 
the standards for personal grooming 
for the office staff who met the pub- 
lic were higher than those required 
of the office staff who dealt solely 
with the construction department and 
rarely, if ever, met the public. 

Health. All of the businesses in- 
terviewed stated that a high standard 
of physical health was expected. They 
stated that a person with low-stand- 
ard health might too easily become 
a liability to the organization because 
of absenteeism. In the section on 
the method of determination of per- 
sonal qualifications, we shall deal 
further with this factor. 

Alertness and initiative. Personnel 
men feel that an office worker who 
displays a too-casual attitude toward 
his possible job and too disinterested 
a viewpoint during his interview 
will display these same qualities on 
the job itself. The committee heard 
a frequent criticism of high school 
graduates that the young people ap- 
pear to be listless and not eager to 
make a career of their employment. 

Executive possibilities. The pres- 
ent attitude toward employment of 
office workers in the large companies 
that were interviewed was that there 
is a definite desire to employ young 
men and women who will be promo- 
tional possibilities. The trend is to 
promote within the organization 
rather than to employ people from 
outside the company to fill vacancies 
in the business. Consequently, every 
applicant is considered with his pro- 
motional chances in mind. In many 
companies, every clerk and even ele- 
vator girls are required to be able to 
do stenography and typing before 
they are hired. This is done so that 


whenever a vacancy for a stenog- 
rapher occurs, that vacancy may be 
filled from within the company. No- 
where did we find an organization 
that stated it hired office personnel 








who would be satisfied with cead- 
end positions. 

We found only one company (in 
the entertainment field) that hired 
high school graduates for secre (arial 
positions immediately upon the com- 
pletion of their high school business 
course. All other businesses inter- 
viewed indicated that secretarial po- 
sitions were promotional, and some 
offered courses in typing and short- 
hand brush-up to keep clerical work- 
ers prepared to take over more re- 
sponsible positions when the oppor- 
tunity was offered within the organi- 
zation. One banking institution would 
not consider promotion of young em- 
ployees who did not continue their 
commercial education after employ- 
ment; they were expected to pursue 
a commercial education beneficial to 
the banking business and were of- 
fered courses at the A. I. B. school, 

Ability to get along with others. 
Throughout every interview conduct- 
ed employers were most specific and 
insistent that all employees should 
be able to “fit into” their organiza- 
tions and conduct themselves in a 
fashion that would be well-liked by 
the older employees and executives. 
Instances were cited in which em- 
ployees who were valuable as highly- 
skilled office workers rendered them- 
selves useless by becoming disturb- 
ing influences in their departments. 

Different methods are used to as- 
certain this characteristic. Some 
companies hire the employee on a 
probation period and send written 
communications around to the various 
departments which the new worker 
contacts to learn their opinions of 
him. Most organizations will not 
hire a new office worker until the de- 
partment head and the personnel 
manager have a personal interview 
with him. Each personnel manager 
has his own method of “smoking- 
out” potential gripers and _ trouble 
makers. 


7. How does business judge these 
qualifications? 


Business men have two general 
methods of determining the qualifi- 
cations they demand when employ- 
ing office workers: The Test and the 
Personal Interview. 

Of the businesses interviewed, ap- 
proximately 60 per cent require a 
health examination for typists, book- 
keepers, machine operators, and 
stenographers. Those organizations 
not requiring health examinations 
feel satisfied to judge by the physical 
appearance of the applicant whether 
or not health is up to a satisfactory 
standard. One organization _ relies 
wholly on the attendance and punctu- 
ality record from the high school. 
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This personnel man feels this the 
most revealing test for his purposes 
since if the applicant is a “chronic 
abseniee” at school, he might well 
follow the same habits on the job. 

In the determination of the very 
important qualities of personal ap- 
pearance, alertness, initiative, inter- 
est, cic., the majority of employers 
rely on personal interview alone. 
These people feel they have had 
years of experience in judging per- 
sonnel and that-the results have dem- 
onstrated their judgments were 
sound. A few were definitely of the 
opinion that there were no good tests 
of personality. 

However, we did find companies 
that gave tests designed to test vari- 
ous aspects of personality. For the 
employment of typists and clerks, 
five gave some type of examination, 
among which were the Purdue Uni- 
versity Adaptability Test and the 
Humm Wadsworth Temperament 
Test. For the employment of book- 
keepers, one company gave an alert- 
ness test, one a dexterity test, and 
also personality and Humm Wads- 
worth Tests. For  stenographers, 
four gave the Humm Wadsworth 
Test and two gave alertness tests. 

Many of the companies had not 
realized that the counselors and 
chairmen of business education de- 
partments could give valuable in- 
formation regarding the skill and 
personality of the prospective em- 
ployee. Those who had tried to ob- 
tain this information found it took 
too long to secure it from the coun- 
selor and that it was too difficult to 
make contact with the chairman of 
the department. 


Recommendations 


1. Less importance should — be 
placed upon the development of speed 
in excess of 50 words a minute. 
More emphasis should be placed on 
the skills of typing, such as writing 
of numbers, tabulation placement, 
and on accuracy in general. 

2. Less importance should — be 
placed upon the development of 
speed in excess of 100 words per 
minute in shorthand. More empha- 
sis should be placed on accuracy of 
transcription. 

3. Is bookkeeping instruction 
meeting the needs of the student in 
his personal life? Is it meeting the 
demands of business? Few full 
charge bookkeepers are hired direct- 
ly out of high school by business. 

4. Since the majority of gradu- 
ates are placed in their initial jobs as 
clerks of one type or another, more 
emphasis might be placed on the 
clerical major in business education. 
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Also more clerical experience might 
be incorporated in the courses of 
study of other business education 
majors. 

5. Since some large organizations 
are employing the use of tests in 
skill in hiring office personnel, some 
training in the taking of such tests 
should be part of the high school ex- 
perience of every student. 

6. Since business machines have 
only recently been installed in the 
public high schools, it would be well 
to follow up this study in a few years 
to determine whether or not the 
business man is more willing at that 
time to hire high school graduates as 
machine operators. 

7. Counselors should be informed 
that business is willing to hire stu- 
dents who have had a major in busi- 
ness immediately upon their gradua- 
tion from high school. Business 
men will employ these graduates al- 
though they have had no previous 
business experience. 

8. A method should be devised 
whereby schools will be equipped to 
furnish information quickly regard- 
ing the grades and characters of 
graduated students to business men 
who phone the school. Business men 
want this information while the ap- 
plicant is in their office. 

9. Far more emphasis should be 
placed on personality factors in the 
teaching of all business subjects so 
it will be a continuous indoctrination 
throughout the years during which 
the student is learning the skills nec- 
essary in business. We feel that the 
marks in “Work Habits” and “Co- 
operation” should be determined on 
the same basis as would an employer 
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grade the student should he or she 
be employed by him. 

We cannot stress too much the 
importance of bringing this “home” 
to the student. During the 1930’s 
the Carnegie Study indicated that 
85 per cent of the office workers 
discharged were dismissed because 
of “personal” reasons—and_ only 
15 per cent because of the lack of 
skills. Surely we are not “keeping 
faith” with our students should we 
allow them to think that a high de- 
gree of proficiency in skills alone 
will insure them success in their fu- 
ture careers in business. 

10. There would be great value in 
a well-prepared course in job ethics 
and business behavior. This course 
could be general in nature and yet 
sufficiently flexible to permit adapt- 
ability to particular schools. Evi- 
dently, appearance and speech during 
the interview for employment has 
not been well-taught to our students. 
From our conversations with gradu- 
ating seniors, we find that many of 
them would be entirely at a loss to 
know the mechanics of seeking em- 
ployment were it not for the service 
of our own employment service. 

11. Some method whereby stu- 
dents who display excellent business 
attitude may receive special recogni- 
tion should be devised. A pin or 
certificate might be awarded to the 
students outstanding in business per- 
sonality. If practical, business teach- 
ers might keep cumulative records 
on business personality for each 
business major and file this three 
year record in the cumulative records 
kept by the high schools for every 
student. 
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The Answer’s in 


“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


For readers who have often wished for back-of-the-book answers to their questions, 
THE JouRNAL devotes this feature to answering questions on subjects of interest to ali. 
Here is one of the queries we’ve received: 


Can business afford to be courteous when firmness is necessary? 


Courtesy is not hard to practice in face-to-face situations, but Miss R. Eileen 
Heinig, Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, New York, claims students feel 
it is unnecessary or even impossible to maintain a courteous attitude in business writ- 
ing when the situation requires firmness. Her article on page 42 shows how to correct 


this attitude. 
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Fon Your Distrubutive §ducation (Curriculum This Year... 
Consider Those Prentice-Hall Joxts 


STORE SALESMANSHIP, 3rd Edition 
By Brisco, Griffith and Robinson 


This revised edition contains an abundance of features reflecting the newer methods adopted 
by representative retailing establishments. The book meets important teaching needs disclosed 
by an extensive survey of teachers of store salesmanship. 


| 
| 435 pages 6” x 9” 
APPLIED RETAILING 

| 


By Louise Hitchcock 


A workbook especially useful with Store Salesmanship, 3rd Edition. It shows clearly and con- 
cisely how to obtain a position, how to sell effectively in the retail field, and how to progress 
toward a better-paying job. 


222 pages 814” x 11” 


ESSENTIALS OF CASHIERING 
By Brice W., Cecil 


This “know-how” handbook contains all the essential facts about cashiering and organizes the 
material for a clear-cut presentation that even the trainee cashier will easily absorb. Abund- 
ant illustrations spotlight the important points. 


106 pages 6” x 9” 
SUCCESSFUL SALESMANSHIP, Special Edition 


By Paul W, Ivey 


This revision analyzes sales strategy along scientific lines and demonstrates sales techniques 
by actual examples. The systematic approach to salesmanship aims to develop better sales- 
men. Each lesson is followed by a summary and a project for the student to carry out. 


481 pages 5164” x 8” 


The Joxt That Brings Merchandise Facts 
Dinoct From Store Sales Floor to (lasshoom 
MERCHANDISE INFORMATION FOR SUCCESSFUL SELLING 
By Harry Q. Packer and Louise S. Hitchcock 


| A new, compact text that provides information and sales tips about 30 departments comprising 

96% of the merchandise sold in the modern department stores. Written in a brisk style, it 
provides all vital facts about a vast array of merchandise. Thirty-two striking photographs show 
typical departments in stores of today. 


310 pages 6” x 9” 








Send for your free examination copies today! 


PRENTICE-HALL INC. 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


Publishers of Thomas Natural Shorthand Texts 





MEMBER Now Used in More Schools and Business Colleges Than Ever Before 
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A TAXPAYER TAKES A LOOK 


(Continued from page 9) 


ation repeat itself year after year. 
[ not only feel that here my tax dol- 
lar is wasted, but I am convinced 
that it is rendering a distinct disserv- 
ice to young people in my community 
and to the whole community as well. 

Small high school administrators 
rarely sense the fact that their schools 
cannot possibly offer programs of 
business training comparable to those 
offered in large high schools. So they 
go ou year after year administering 
without question a program that at 
best is but a poor imitation of a 
none-too-effective big school pro- 
gram. Usually courses are offered 
on an alternate-year plan which, 
while satisfactory for academic sub- 
jects, cannot possibly eliminate the 
defects of the small school business 
training program, or even ameliorate 
them to any great extent. There- 
fore, my tax dollar is wasted. 

Uneconomical use is made of 
equipment that my tax dollar buys. 
Yet the administrator ignores the 
fact, if he knows it. Extensive drop- 
leaf typewriter desks are used in 
place of equally serviceable fixed-top 
ones. Where drop-leaf desks are 
used for typewriting one period and 
shorthand the next period expensive 
typewriter equipment is dead half 
the time. Thus twice as many ma- 
chines are needed. This is but one 
illustration of a way in which my 
tax dollar is wasted by school admin- 
istrators. 

I happen to believe that vocational 
business education, to eventuate in 
occupational competence, must be 
given to students who have what it 
takes to master it. Yet school ad- 
ministrators do nothing about effec- 
tive vocational guidance in this field, 
admit anyone who insists on taking 
shorthand, and are lukewarm toward 
any proposal for suitable admission 
requirements. They frequently ex- 
ert extreme pressure to keep poor 
students out of college preparatory 
courses, but claim that, being a pub- 
lic school, any taxpayer’s son or 
daughter has an inalienable right to 
enroll for any commercial course 
that may be desired. What becomes 
of that inalienable right when a col- 
lege preparatory course happens to 
be the 80 IQ’s choice? My tax dol- 
lar does not bring me a good return 
here. 

It seems to this taxpayer that the 
presence of misfits in vocational 
courses will prevent qualified stu- 
dents from getting all they should 
out of a course. I am, therefore, 
opposed to the above mentioned ex- 
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clusive inalienable-right theory of ad- 
mission to courses, because I believe 
that the good student’s right to the 
best possible chance to get the most 
out of his courses is as inalienable 
as is that of his less talented school- 
mate. 

It should be said that business 
teachers in general, and department 
heads in particular, share responsi- 
bility for some of the shortcomings 
noted. And it should be added that 
there are other shortcomings for 
which they are primarily responsible. 

Despite the voluminous literature 
on the teaching of business subjects, 
not an hour has been cut from the 
time taken to teach these subjects in 
the past score or more of years. 
Typewriting still takes two years, or 
more. Shorthand the same. Book- 
keeping too. During the period 
mentioned hundreds of articles tell- 
ing how to teach these courses better 
have been printed. Hundreds of 
speeches have been made on the sub- 
ject. Yet course schedules in this 
year of 1950 are about the same as 
for the year 1900. My tax dollar is 
not gaining in productivity. 

I have long considered that there 
is a serious defect in high school edu- 
cation. It is the lack of personalized 
economic training such as should 
equip each student to get better re- 
turns for each dollar spent through- 
out life. Indeed, I have the feeling 
that more efficiency in spending the 
dollars we earn will do more for us 
than will modest increases in the 
number of dollars earned. There- 
fore, I would like some of my tax 
dollar spent for consumer business 
education, not as a by-product of vo- 
cational business education, but as 
distinct and separate units of instruc- 
tion integrated with other courses, or 


given in new courses designed to 
meet this special need. Graduates of 
the commercial department and teach- 
ers of vocational business courses 
seem to think that ability to do mer- 
cantile bookkeeping assures personal 
recordative ability also; that ability 
to take office dictation assures per- 
sonal note-making in shorthand ; that 
ability to copy print on the type- 
writer guarantees ability to think at 
the machine; that studying about 
purely business problems from a vo- 
cational point of view provides the 
personalized socio - civic - economic 
knowledge which is essential for 
dealing with one’s personal socio- 
economic problems from day to day. 

I cannot share the above views. 
My experience with commercially 
trained teachers and students does 
not bear them out. So I would like 
a part of my tax dollar spent on a 
kind of consumer business education 
that can be relied upon to provide 
the competence needed, and in such 
a way as to be available to all boys 
and girls, not merely to commercial 
students. 

From what I have said you will 
know that I am not at all satisfied 
with the use that is being made of 
my tax dollar in the field of business 
education. Others may feel the same 
way, or would if they stop to give 
the matter intelligent consideration. 
I don’t know just what to do to 
bring about more efficient use of my 
tax dollar, but I urge all adminis- 
trators and business teachers to take 
seriously what I have said, and to 
take whatever steps may seem best 
to make my tax dollar more produc- 
tive. Begin by asking yourself this 
question: Does what has been said 
about the use of the tax dollar apply 
to me and my courses and my school? 
If you ask that question; and an- 
swer it honestly, you may find that 
I am not far wrong in my complaint 
that tax dollars are not accomplish- 
ing all they should. 
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REX-0-Graph 
FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS 
IMPROVE TEACHING SPEED 
SIMPLIFY OFFICE DUPLICATING 
and FIT YOUR OPERATING 

‘BUDGET » © 





The many practical office-proven 

advantages of REX-O-graph Fluid Type 

Duplicators make them first choice also for business 

schools everywhere. You can demonstrate amazing versatility — in 

systems work or ordinary duplicating work; reproduce up to four 

colors from typewritten hand-drawn, or "processed" masters; develop 

unusual speed even with inexperienced students; achieve copymaking 
accuracy and registration seldom possible with other equipment. 


REX-O-graph Fluid Type Duplicators show copymaking at its best... 
brilliant readability . . . savings in paper, fluid and operating time 
and labor .. . years of copymaking service that makes the REX-O-graph 
a profitable investment in classroom and office equipment. 


Contact your nearby REX-O-graph Distributor for information and 
suggestions on improving classroom work in duplicating and systems 
work. He'll be glad also to demonstrate any one of the twenty-three 


| 








REX-O-graph models that may best fit your needs. 
REX, 
co_p REX-O-3raph Inc. 


3759 North Palmer Street | 
Milwaukee 12, Wisconsin | 





SUPERIOR FLUID TYPE DUPLICATORS AND SUPPLIES 
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Promote teaching 


effectiveness 
WITH KARLO DEMONSTRATING STANDS 









The Karlo typewriter demonstrating stand has 
been designed to meet the requirements of the 
fast-growing method of audio. 
visual training. Its wide adoption 
by universities, business colleges 
and high schools is impressive evi. 
dence of the way it facilitates 
teaching. As one university pro. 
fessor writes: “We have found 
this stand to be a most helpful 


yy aid to effective teaching”. 
Top, 
Metal 


Base 


The Karlo stand is solidly built, 
easily adjustable from 35" to 48". 
free-rolling caster wheels. Wood 
tops in oak, mahogany or walnut, 
Also models with one or two side 
shelves. Send for complete de- 
tails and prices. 


MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


32 lonia Ave., SW., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH 





HANDY BINDER 
for your copies of 


THE JOURNAL 





Holds ten issues—providing a full year’s reference 
file. Easy to use. Individual copies inserted or re- 
moved in one operation. Price $2.50 postpaid. 











THE GREGG COLLEGE 


METHODS COURSES FOR 
BUSINESS TEACHERS 


SCHOOL OF SHORTHAND REPORTING 


Great Demand for Graduates 
Regular Day School Throughout the Year 
Write for Bulletins 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
Paul M. Pair, M.A., Director. 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 
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FILM GUIDE FOR BUSINESS TEACHERS 





BASIC COURT PROCEDURES 
One and one-fourth Reel 16mm Sound Motion Picture 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


Although this film is concerned 
with a criminal case, it is of interest 
to classes in business law because of 
its attempt to show common and gen- 
erally applied court procedures. It 
will help develop an appreciation of 
the part that court procedures and 
regulations play in safeguarding our 
liberties. Two high school boys, 
Jeff and Hal, have written a play 
which is to be presented at school. 
For their play they have chosen a 
court drama which centers around a 
criminal trial. The boys have worked 
out everything for the play except 
the verdict. To be sure that they 
have followed usual court procedures 
the two boys check the script with 
Jeff's Uncle Andrew, a_ practising 


lawyer. The discussion emphasizes 
the importance of courts to the 
citizen; how cases of a criminal 
nature are tried; what the general 
steps in a trial are and why these 
steps are important to securing 
justice. 

The film explains opening: state- 
ments, direct examination, cross ex- 
amination, direct evidence, circum- 
stantial evidence, the judge’s charge, 
the verdict, objections, hearsay testi- 
mony, leading questions, exceptions, 
closing arguments, the appeal. This 
film is accompanied by an excellent 
teacher’s guide which includes sug- 
gested discussion questions based on 
the film, suggested study activities, 
and a pertinent bibliography. 


HOW TO FIND THE ANSWER 
Mathematical Problem Solving 
One Reel 16mm Sound Motion Picture 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


This film will be of interest and 
help to the many business teachers 
who are called upon to teach methods 
of problem solving in business arith- 
metic, bookkeeping, accounting, mer- 
chandising and other business sub- 
jects. 

Alan wants to buy a lathe on the 
instalment plan. He knows how 
much the lathe costs and how much 
the carrying charges are. He has 
figured out what he can pay each 
month. When he works out his prob- 
lem to find out how many months 
he will have to pay on the machinery, 
he is surprised and dismayed. When 
he reviews his method of approach 
and estimates the number of months, 
he sees how incorrect his first answer 
was. Then, he reworks the problem 
correctly. 

Bonnie’s mother calls from a de- 
partment store, where remnants are 
on sale, to find out if nine and one- 
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half yards will be sufficient for the 
windows. Bonnie also makes a mis- 
take which she corrects by means of 
an approximate check. 

Harry is trying to figure out how 
many boxes of tiles to order for tiling 
the kitchen floor of his home. The 
room is 14 x 9 feet. Each box of 
tiles contains 48 tiles, which is enough 
to cover 27 square feet of floor space. 
Each tile is nine inches square. 
Harry estimates his answer in ad- 
vance, works the problem and finds 
that his answer checks with his esti- 
mate. The procedure used by Harry 
is reviewed. The steps were: 1. 
Decide what data you need. 2. Ob- 
tain and organize the data. 3. Esti- 
mate the result. 4. Perform the 
needed operations. 5. Check your 
answer. This film also has an ex- 
cellent teacher’s guide which contains 
suggested discussion questions and 
study activities. 


YOUR STUDIES 


One Reel 16mm Sound Motion Picture 
Produced by: Coronet Instructional Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, Illinois 
Available from Your Film Rental Library 


Although this film is of a general 
nature it deals with a problem that 
affects business teachers as well as 
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all other teachers since it deals with 
correct habit formation. The story 
of the film is that Earl has little time 


for recreation. He is not doing well 
in school. His studies pile up on him 
and he never has time to finish them. 
His problem is that he has poor work 
habits. Jack, on the other hand, 
seems to have time for everything 
he wants to do. His studies are 
almost always finished at school; he 
almost never has to take work home. 
He finishes assignments before Earl 
has begun them. At the beginning 
of the term the teacher gave some 
simple study suggestions which Earl 
did not follow. Now that Earl 
realizes their importance and attempts 
to follow them the difference is 
amazing. Once his daily assignments 
are regularly done, Earl finds most 
of his study problems solved and 
ample time for the recreation he 
needs. 

Study suggestions made in the film 
are to study under conditions which 
make the work easier. Be sure you 
have the materials you need for 
study. Be sure you know what you 
are to study, why, and when. Write 
your complete daily assignment each 
day in your notebook. Begin your 
work immediately. Frequently recall 
the purpose of your studying and 
apply yourself to achieve the purpose. 
Keep up on your work. Don’t let 
daily work get behind. Keep your 
work well organized. Organize your 
workbook by keeping all materials 
for each class in one place. Use in- 
dexes to find the subjects easily. 
Additional study rules of the type 
indicated are also in the film. 

The excellent teacher’s guide in- 
cludes a Self-Rating Chart on Daily 
Study Habits. The chart requires 
the student to rate himself on eight- 
een different study habits. 


NEW FILM CATALOGS 


The newly organized Columbia 
University Educational Films, 413 
West 117th Street, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 
has issued its first catalog of motion 
pictures for rent, some of which will 
be of interest to business teachers. 


BEVA, Inc., 104 West 61st Street, 
N. Y. 23, N. Y. announces a four 
page folder with many illustrations 
from its fourteen filmstrips which 
include six new productions. 


Business Education Films, 104 
West 61st Street, N. Y. 23, N. Y. has 
ready for distribution its new Spring 
1950 catalog of motion pictures for 
rent. Its film library consists of films 
of all major educational producers 
whose output is useful to business 
teachers. 
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THE ACCOUNTING TEACHER’S PAGE 


Conducted by John N. Myer 





CONSISTENCY 


Professor Fred C. Archer of State 
Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minne- 
sota has this to say about my “Meta- 
physics of Accounting” published in 
THE JOURNAL OF BuSsINEss Epuca- 
TION for November last : 

“The bewilderment of the layman 
in his interpretation of accounting 
information, as described by Mr. 
Myer, is a very regrettable fact. This 
is only one of many reasons why 
there is a need for basic business 
education for all. The use of the 
simplified statement for general pub- 
lic consumption would also do much 
to improve the situation. 

“However, the later passages in 
Mr. Myer’s remarks tend to leave a 
very black shadow of doubt and dis- 
illusionment about the effectiveness 
of our accounting practices and 
about the worth of the conclusions 
derived. In all fairness, a sense of 
proportion must be preserved. In 
the hands of trained personnel, ex- 
isting accounting systems handle the 
vast bulk of the world’s business on a 
routine basis with general acceptabil- 
ity and intelligibility of conclusions. 
Certainly there are exceptions and 
new situations, but it is not accurate 
to suggest that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of the interpretations derived 
are hanging so precariously on the 
very thin threads of unpredictably 
vacillating judgments, opinions, and 
conventions perhaps even having no 
more depth than passing whims. Ac- 
counting may not have the degree of 
precision in its conclusions char- 
acteristic of physics or chemistry, 
but neither is it devoid of potential 
elements which enhance the value of 
the measurement which it affords.” 


The Requirement of Consistency 


As I have stated in my article, the 
accountant has a choice among dif- 
ferent acceptable procedures that he 
may use in performing various 
phases of his work and also a choice 
of different methods of applying 
those procedures. It follows that 
the various alternatives will produce 
different results in the income state- 
ment and in the balance sheet. 

Our reader, however, is needlessly 
alarmed. For it makes no difference 
which of the generally accepted pro- 
cedures and methods of applying 
those procedures are used with re- 
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spect to depreciation, inventories, 
and other phases of accounting as 
long as such procedures are con- 
sistently maintained. This require- 
ment of consistency is a very im- 
portant one in accounting. Its im- 
portance is shown by the fact that in 
the standard form of audit certifi- 
cate the accountant is required to 
state whether or not he has done his 
work on a basis consistent with that 
of the preceding year. And when 
he has made any changes in pro- 
cedure he must explain them in the 
notes appended to the financial state- 
ments. 

For example, if in one year the in- 
ventory is stated at cost, the ac- 
countant may not without due notice 
switch to the basis of the lower of 
cost or market. Nor may he switch 
from the first-in, first-out (FIFO) 
to the last-in, first-out (LIFO) meth- 
od of applying the basis used. 

Other changes in technique com- 
monly reported by accountants in 
corporate financial statements include 
treatment of depreciation, taxes, 
leaseholds, pensions, goodwill, re- 
serves, and various types of ex- 
penses. 


Illustrative Cases 


Changes from FIFO to LIFO 
were rather common several years 
ago. As a result, one can readily 
find cases by a random perusal of a 
file of published financial statements. 
Take the case of Pan American Pe- 
troleum & Transport Company whose 
auditors stated in a note appended to 
the financial statements as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1946: 

“In determining net income for 
the year ended December 31, 1946 
the last-in, first-out inventory meth- 
od was applied to inventories of 
crude oil and petroleum products in- 
stead of the first-in, first-out and av- 
erage cost methods used heretofore. 
As a result of this change in method, 
which we approve, the inventories at 
December 31, 1946 were priced at 
approximately $3,872,000 less than 
they would have been on the basis 
formerly used and net profit for the 
year after Federal income taxes was 
consequently decreased by approxi- 
mately $2,266,000. Otherwise, the 
principles of accounting maintained 


by the companies during the current 
year were consistent with those of 
the preceding year.” 

Next I happen to notice the fol- 
lowing in Note No. 6 append d to 
the financial statements of The Bor- 
den Company for the year cnded 
December 31, 1947: 

“The last-in, first-out method js 
employed in costing out inventories 
of certain products in order to re- 
flect current cost of production in 
cost of goods sold. In 1947, the 
method of costing out inventories of 
another commodity was changed to 
last-in, first-out. If this change had 
not been made, net income for the 
year 1947 would have been approxi- 
mately $137,000 greater.” 

And now looking at the balance 
sheet of the Allied Stores Corpora- 
tion as of December 31, 1948 I see 
this footnote : 

“The inventories based on_ the 
LIFO principles are stated at $5,- 
441,976 less than if this principle 
had not been followed.” 


Relativity of the Figures 


It is observed from these actual 
cases that a change in only one phase 
of accounting technique may make a 
considerable difference in the figures 
both in the balance sheet and in the 
income statement. In large enter- 
prises such difference may amount 
to millions of dollars. Thus the fig- 
ures in the accountant’s statements 
are not absolute but relative. They 
are dependent upon the procedures 
selected by him in performing his 
work. 

The selection of the accounting 
procedures to be used in a certain 
case, however, is not arbitrary, ca- 
pricious, or whimsical, as suggested 
by our reader, but is the result of 
careful consideration of the problems 
involved. As shown in the case of 
The Borden Company, the LIFO 
method was adopted “in order to re- 
flect current cost of production in 
cost of goods sold.” 


Effect of Consistency 


The requirement of consistency in 
accounting technique acts as a safe- 
guard to prevent manipulation of the 
figures with respect to the stating of 
income from period to period. It 
also facilitates analysis of the state- 
ments, for if accounting procedures 
were not consistently maintained the 
statements would not be comparable 
from period to period and it would 
not be possible to study the trends of 
the various items contained therein. 
Such trend study is an important 
part of the interpretation of financial 
position. 
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Conducted by Irene C, Hypps 





GOVERNMENT-LABOR-BUSINESS RELEASES 


The United States Civil Service 
Commission celebrated its 67th an- 
niversary on January 16. This was 
the date on which the Civil Service 
Act was signed in 1883 by President 
Arthur. A release by the commission 
points out that the signing of the 
Civil Service Act was the first provis- 
jon made for the appointment of Fed- 
eral employees under a merit system. 
Prior to that time job patronage sys- 
tems prevailed and reached such pro- 
portions that a tragedy occurred. The 
assassination of President Garfield in 
1881 was reputedly by a disappointed 
seeker for a post in government 
service. 

Over the years the merit system 
has undergone many developments. 
There were only 38 states in the 
Union when Civil Service was first 
established as government machinery 
for determining the job qualifications 
of applicants. By the end of its first 
vear of operation there were roughly 
131,000 employees. The growth of 
the system can be judged readily by 
comparison of this early figure with 
the nearly 2,000,000 employees under 
Civil Service jurisdiction just before 
the close of 1949. The greatest num- 
ber of persons reported as employed 
by the government was during World 
War II, when an “all-time high” of 
3,769,646 workers were on the roll 
at the end of the fiscal year of 1944. 

Recently all agencies were directed 
to make a report of geographical dis- 
tribution of Federal employees. In- 
terestingly, among these geographical 
areas, Washington, D. C. is now de- 
signated as a metropolitan area that 
includes two adjacent counties in 
Maryland and one in Virginia. In 
addition to “white collar” or office oc- 
cupations, a large number of Civil 
Service positions are also in the 
“blue collar” class. “Blue collar’ jobs 
show an increase in salary, rising 
over the past 3 years to an average 
of $3000 but with a decrease of more 
than 166,000 employees. “Blue col- 
lar’ jobs are similar to those in in- 
dustry that are on the simpler levels 
of industrial skills. 


Loyalty Review 


All new appointees to the Federal 
Government are required to pass a 
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“loyalty check” in addition to the ex- 
amination which qualified them for 
the job. Statistics’ relating to the ad- 
judication of cases referred by the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation of 
employees on U. S. Government rolls 
since March 1947, show total cases 
received by the loyalty boards as 10,- 
997. Of this number 6694 cases have 
been reviewed and only 152 dismissed 
“as a result of ineligible determina- 
tion.” 

An incumbent program which in- 
vestigates the loyalty of persons em- 
ployed prior to October 1947, shows 
a net of 6319 cases received in 
Agency Boards. Of these 3860 have 
been adjudicated and 95 dismissed 
because of ineligible determination. 
When a government employee has 
been remanded for investigation of 
loyalty, he is furloughed without pay 
until his case has been reviewed and 
a decision reached. Such furloughs 
without pay have been known to last 
from 30 to 90 days. 

The new appointee program is that 
portion in which the Regional Loy- 
alty Boards of the Civil Service Com- 
mission “adjudicate loyalty cases of 
persons conditionally appointed in the 
competitive service on or after Octo- 
ber 1, 1947.” This also includes ap- 
plicants for positions. The total of 
these cases has been 4678. Among 
these 2689 have been adjudicated, 
and 57 dismissed as a result of in- 
eligible determinations. 


LABOR UNIONS 


Purges seem to be the order of the 
day. The C.I.O. Headquarters in 
Washington, in answering the ques- 
tion of what is labor doing about 
business education, referred to 2 of 
its unions whose members include 
those in business jobs. These are: 
the Wholesale and Department Store 
Union of Retail Clerks, and the 
United Office and Professional 
Workers of America. Both unions 
were reported as being in a state of 
total reorganization in the effort to 
exclude Communists. The Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America, 
however, was described as a union 
which consistently interests itself in 
the needs of labor for business educa- 
tion of the consumer type. 


The Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations has issued one pamphlet 
on What's Happening to Savings? 
This contains charts based on the 
“Survey of Consumer Finances” for 
1946, 1947, and 1948 published by 
the Federal Reserve Board. C.I.O. 
unions subscribe to a monthly period- 
ical, The Economic Outlook, pro- 
duced by the Research and Educa- 
tion Department of the national head- 
quarters. The last 1949 issue deals 
with “Pension Gain” and shows a 
chart of the United States population 
based on Census figures up to 1940, 
with a forecast from then until 1960. 
In their film catalog, under the sec- 
tion of “Films on Domestic Prob- 
lems,” there are two depicting the 
development and working of coopera- 
tives, another illustrating social se- 
curity, and a film to encourage the 
buying of U. S. Savings Bonds called 
“Power Behind the Nation.” Two 
filmstrips have a significance for busi- 
ness. One dramatizes the need for 
fair employment practices, and the 
other diagrams the detailed steps that 
a bill must follow to become a law. 

The same question asked at the 
Washington headquarters of the 
American Federation of Labor 
brought the information that no 
special inclusion of business informa- 
tion is channeled through labor edu- 
cation in its unions. However, the 
A. F. of L’s official organ Labor's 
Monthly Survey, necessarily treats 
topics of business importance. The 
December 1949 issue is devoted to an 
analysis of 1950 as a “Test Year for 
Free Enterprise.” Earnings outlook 
is broken down in 9 industries. With- 
in these 9 are: Office Equipment, 
Paper, Retail Trade (Grocery 
Chains), and Retail Trade (Depart- 
ment Stores). Another A. F. of L. 
publication prepared monthly is a 
Research Report. The report for 
January 1950 gives a summary of 
economic trends for the year 1949 
based on the Federal Research Board 
Index of Production. The summary 
is accompanied by statistics of con- 
sumer prices and average earnings. 
The latter includes earnings in retail 
trade. 

BUSINESS TRENDS 

The U. S. Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics released information to the effect 
that “industrial and commercial em- 
ployment increased, between mid- 
November and mid-December, to a 
1949 peak of 43.7 million . . . but for 
the year as a whole, commercial and 
industrial employment decreased by 


(Continued on next page) 
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1.6 million.” The most noticeable 
rise in employment was that of trade, 
which increased over a_half-mil- 
lion and approximated the peak es- 
tablished a year ago. . The overall in- 
crease of employment in trade kept 
pace with last year’s gain. 

Labor and business are both called 
on by The Economic Cooperation 
Administration in its Report of the 
ECA Commerce Mission on the Eu- 
ropean Recovery Program to: 

1. Publicize as possible in 

their communities, factories and labor 
groups the vital importance of imports 
both to the national economy and to the 
individual wage-earner and businessman. 
2. Take the educational leadership, indi- 
vidually and through associations, in dis- 
seminating, as a part of their institu- 
tional advertisements, facts which illus- 
trate the basic importance of imports to 
the United States national economy and 
our international strength. 
3. Work closely with foreign 
and labor and their trade 
for strengthening private, 
enterprise. 


widely as 


business 
associations 
competitive 
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business 


In connection 
recommendations 
activity. One indication of activity 
survey of consumer goods im- 
ports which was made by a special 
committee of the National Retail Dry 


is a 


Goods Association at the request of 
the ECA. Its purpose is “to ac- 
quaint producers in Western Euro- 
pean nations with current market 
opportunities in the United States.” 
A different type of activity is por- 
se in the visit, last month, to 
the United States of a French Retail 
Mission composed of representatives 
of 6 French retail associations. They 
toured several of the large cities 
(Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Washington)» to see stores and 
shopping centers and to be advised 
on governmental cooperation with the 
retail industry. While in Washing- 
ton, they lunched with the Director 
of the Office of Domestic Commerce, 
and with the Assistant Administrator 
of the ECA. Members of this French 
Mission were: Louis Rollin, former 
French Minister of Commerce; 
George Maus, president of the Na- 


tional Association of French Retail- 
ers; Jean Demoge, vice-president of 


the National Association of General 
Stores; Robert March and Michael 
Jarre of the National Federation of 
Department Stores; and  Lacour- 
Gayet, president of the French Na- 
tional Federation of Department and 
Variety Chain Stores. 





NEW YORK STATE RECOMMENDATIONS FOR DISTRIBUTIVE EDUCATION 


The New York State Advisory Coun- 
cil on Distributive Education has recently 
made the following recommendations : 

1. Improved guidance services and better 
selection of pupils for instruction in co- 
operative retailing courses. 

The importance of a pleasing person- 
ality should be understood clearly by coun- 
sellors in encouraging pupils to elect dis- 
tributive education courses preliminary to 
careers in retailing. It was suggested that 
counselors and teacher-coordinators explain 
to pupils that while it is not difficult to 
obtain positions in retailing, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to retain good positions and 
to make progress in a retailing organiza- 
tion. Counsellors should also explain to 
pupils that very high salaries are paid 
both men and women who are willing to 
work hard in the retailing field. They 
should be advised also ‘that in the upstate 
stores the rate of turnover among em- 
ployees is not considered to be high, al- 
though a different condition exists in some 
stores in New York City. 

2. It was suggested that the schools en- 
courage members of the retailing industry 
to assist in. developing in pupils and coun- 
sellors a higher regard for the dignity of 
work in the retailing field. The current 
popularity of career day programs was 
mentioned as one method by which leaders 
in retailing might assist the schools in de- 
veloping strong retailing programs. It was 
pointed out also that parents should be 
encouraged to attend careet day programs 
in order that they may learn at first hand 
of the opportunities for progress in re- 
tailing. 

3. When considering the nature and 
scope of the extension and evening pro- 
grams in distributive education, the coun- 
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cil suggested that greater effort should be 
made to establish courses for store em- 
ployees which are planned as definite prepa- 
ration for advancement. 

There was some discussion 
use of both federal and state funds for 
evening courses in distributive education. 
The legality of the use of both sources of 
aid was questioned; it was suggested that 
the problem should be presented to the 
Law Division for opinion. 

4. Consideration was given to the execu- 
tive training classes for sales supervisors. 
At the present time, this program is _of- 
fered exclusively to stores in New York 
and the Metropolitan Area. It was sug- 
gested that similar executive training 
courses for supervisory personnel should 
be available to stores in upstate New York. 
The suggestion was made that a one or 
two-week training course or clinic for store 
supervisors might be offered during the 
summer months for the purpose of pre- 
paring them to offer similar training to 
their own employees. 

These recommendations were set up by: 
Dr. Charles M. Edwards, Dean, School of 
Retailing, New York University, New 
York; C. Mossman McLean, President of 
Hills, McLean & Haskins, Inc., Bingham- 
ton, New York; Dr. Paul H. Nystrom, 
Professor of Marketing, Columbia Uni- 
versity, and President of the Limited Price 
Variety Stores Association, Inc., New 
York; Harold J. Roche, Superintendent of 
E. W. Edwards & Son, and President of 
New York State Council of Retail Mer- 
chants, Inc., Rochester, New York. Wes- 
ley E. Puetz, Supervisor of Distributive 
Education, and Clinton A. Reed, Chief, 
Bureau of Business Education, also par- 
ticipated. 
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for business jobs, every 


student should read... 
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YOU AND YOUR 
PERSONALITY 


A Guide to Effective 
Living 
By Esther E. Brooke 


Author of “Guide to Career Success,” ete. 


N_ outstanding career consultant now 

provides an authoritative manual that 
teachers can rec d with confid 
students seeking personality guidance. Keenly 
aware of the importance of personality 
growth for job success, Mrs. Brooke brings 
practical wisdom to this discussion of sys- 
tematic personality improvement. Topics range 
from matters of personal appearance and 
manners to the deeper aspects of personality 
enrichment, ‘‘. . . especially useful to young 
people embarking upor a career.’’—School 


$3.00 


THE ART OF 


READABLE WRITING 
By Rudolf Flesch 


“The Art of Plain Talk,” etc 


e to 





and Society. 


Author of 


LL teachers in search of a fresh, scien- 

tific approach to effective writing will 
find this new book by Dr. Flesch ‘‘an ex- 
cellent text for high school and college 
composition courses.’”’—Professor Donald G. 
Paterson, University of Minnesota. “I shall 
advise every writing student who faces me 
to read the books,’’—Reviewer, Journalism 


Quarterly. $3.00 


YOUR JOB 


A Guide to Opportunity 
and Security 


By Fritz Kaufmann 


New York State Department of Labor 


HIS unique job-getting volume supplies 

a wealth of factual information hereto- 
fore unavailable in book form. Writter for 
those who give as well as those who seek 
job advice, it includes data on documentary 
soutces, legal conditions and rights of the 
individual in employment, union member- 
ship, as well as answers to numerous other 
practical q and a valuable directory 
of local public employment agencies through- 
out the country. “. . . a vast number of 
job seekers would do well to study, not just 
read, and analyze the parts of this book 
which fit their particular problems.’’—School 
and College Placement. $2.75 


At your bookstore or from 


HARPER & BROTHERS 


49 East 33rd Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
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WHAT BUSINESS THINKS AND SAYS 
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QUALIFICATIONS OF OFFICE MANAGERS 


Chester C. Hand, practicing what he 
preaches at DePaul University, Chicago, 
some time ago wrote up job specifica- 
tions for the executive and supervisory 
personnel of a large manufacturing con- 
cern. The following is his specification 
for the position of office manager 

“Under the general direction of the 
controller to be responsible for all rou- 
tines of the general office and a high 
quality of service to all divisions of the 
company. 

To receive and distribute in-coming 
mail and other communications, (tele- 
grams and telephone calls) in accord- 
ance with company policy. 

To provide and maintain an efficient 
stenographic and duplicating service. 

To maintain employment records and 
files. 

To provide for necessary printing 
and forms and releases on the basis of 
rough drafts submitted. 

To approve requisitions, prepare 
budgets, review expenses and _ check 
operating statements relative to opera- 
tions within the general office. 

To adjust and improve office layout 
and routines, supervise the clerical’ force 
and cost studies. 


To train an understudy to be com- 


petent to assume the duties of office 
manager in his absence.” 
In evaluating the position of office 


manager for the purpose of determining 
a balanced salary schedule, i.e. compen- 
sation in line with the responsibility and 
skill and application required by the 
job, an analysis sheet was developed. 
In the copy in the next column, it will be 
noticed that the answers to the ques- 
tions as they affected this particular 
organization are placed in italics. 

When anyone speaks of American 
efficiency our minds turn to the factory 
and the shop. We think of line produc- 
t:on—each man assigned a special task. 
We think of engineers planning new 
machinery—still more specialized. We 
think of time and motion studies—the 
realignment of machines—of changes in 
production methods—all in the’ name of 
efficiency. ~ 

We have it on the authority of com- 
petent management engineers that it is 
rare that we even consider the office 
when efficiency is mentioned. 

They will tell you that office efficiency 
is far behind ‘that of the production di- 
vision. Of course the engineers admit 
there are many exceptions; even so, they 
insist that they are the exceptions that 
only prove the rule. 


What does this mean? Not that office 
work is grossly inefficient. It does mean 
that office operations, generally, are not 
up to the standards that production 
departments have set. The reasons for 
this may be because clerical expense is 
relatively minor: in comparison with 
Production and distribution costs. Also 
management, for the most. part, . has 
come to executive positions through the 
sales or. production departments; they 
know little and care less ‘about the office 
routine: Office management is often 
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inalysis “a Position® 
DEPARTMENT Control Function 
POSITION TITLE Office Manager 
Responsibility 
mart che (Supervisory Ability) 
- ee OF SUPERVISION 
OTHERS 
a. No. of subordinates reporting to—5. 
b. No. of employees supervised—33. 
c. Per cent of time spent in actual super- 
visory activity—75, 


- CONTACT WITH OTHERS 
Reports to what position—Controller. 

i Per cent of time spent with supervisors 
or with key men in carrying on company 
affairs—10. 

c. Per cent of time spent in contacting per- 
sons outside the organization—S. 

3. PREVIOUS SUPERVISORY  EXPERI- 
ENCE REQUIRED (MINIMUM)-5 


years 


MONETARY (Cost control and reduction) 

a. Does decision affect costs? Greatly—Very 
Little—M oderate ly. 

b. Do such decisions affect money, materials, 
economy of products, or safety? 

c. Do such decisions involve a responsibility 
for service to associates, other depart- 
ments, customers, the public? 

DEPENDABILITY AND ACCURACY—Nature 
of work requires wh: at degree of 

a. Accuracy, High Medium Low 

b. Thoroughness, High Medium Low 

c. Reliability, High Medium Low 

Skill 
MENTALITY (Formal education or 
that the position requires) 


OVER 


bo 


schooling 


1. Grade school (Years)—8, 

2. High school (Years)—4. 

3. College (Years)—2. 
TRAINING (Learning time) 


1. Technical school (Years)—1, 
2. Technical experience (Years)—1. 
3. On the job learning time required—1. 


A rap YTICAL ABILITY 
. Ability required to grasp essentials: Medium 
2. Ability to reach sound conclusions: Medium 
3. Ability to plan necessary action: High 


INITIATIVE 
Ability to anticipate and provide for chang- 
ing condition: High Medium Low 
2. Resourcefulness, ingenuity, and aggressive- 
ness required: High Medium Low 


PERSONAL REQUIREMENTS (Degree of abil- 
ity: High—Medium—Low) 

Social appeal H 

Personality H 

Tact 

Cooperativeness H 

Fairness 

6. Skill in 


me whe 


facts H 


Application 


presenting 


MENTAL 
1, Degree of mental application required: Very 


High, High, Medium, Low. 

2. Continuity of mental application required: 
Very long periods, long periods, medium 
periods, short periods. 

PHYSICAL 
1. Degree of physical application required: 


Very High, High, Medium, Low. 
2: commute of physical application required: 
y High, High, Medium, Low. 





*Italics indicate choice of by firm 


evaluating this position. 

left to controller or chief accountant, 
each of whom is a specialist whose 
main job is not creating office efficiency 
so long as the service is not unsatis- 


factory. 

Points on which office efficiency lag 
as indicated by a prominent firm of 
management engineers are described be- 
low. They are not listed in order of 
their importance, but in the order of 


greatest neglect. 


answer 


1. Office Planning and Layout 

Layout studies are not difficult to 
make. Any executive can plot the vari- 
ous pieces of equipment on paper, then 
chart the paths or channels taken by 
the numerous routines. This will quick- 


ly reveal the back-tracking and lost 
motion that is taking place. It will 
eliminate employees’ shifting desks 


around to suit themselves without much 
thought for the best interests of the 
group as a whole. 

Clerical Machinery 

The application of labor-saving ma- 
chinery to office routine is far behind the 
use of machinery in production. The 
fault is not with any lack of develop- 
ment or performance of office ma- 
chinery, but rather with the failure to 
appreciate the things that can now be 
done faster and better by mechanical 
means. ‘This is more often the case in 
the medium size and small companies 
than in the larger offices. 

Performance Standards 

A management engineer reports in 
these words, “A prodigious amount of 
time is wasted in some offices simply 
because there is no standard of out- 
put.” Lack of definite task assignment 
encourages the ever present tendency 
to be away from one’s desk. 

Many stenographers can type as 
rapidly as most men dictate. Direct 
dictation avoids the loss of time in tak- 
ing and transcribing notes. The estab- 
lishing of stenographic pools eliminates 
waste time. 

Miscellaneous Labor Savers 

Niggardliness in small equipment 
hampers the work of many offices. Pen- 
cil sharpeners that break points instead 
of sharpen them are an all too common 
nuisance. Such every day equipment as 
typewriters, fountain pens, pencil sharp- 
eners, time stamps, envelope sealers, 
staplers, etc—either are not provided 
at all or there are not enough of them, 
says the management engineer. 

Excessive Help 

Executives often are resigned to an 
office force larger than they need over 
an average period because of peak 
loads—e. g. month-end billings and pay- 
rolls. This situation is found mostly 
in smaller companies where the volume 
of work is insufficient to provide the 
flexibility found in large organizations. 
6. Filing 

“The amount of time lost due to im- 
proper filing,” says the management 
engineer, “is startling.” This important 
job should be entrusted only to a clerk 
who has been trained and whose adapta- 
bility to this job has been determined. 


Forms 

Forms control is a matter of much 
greater moment than is generally 
thought. A management engineering 
firm picked 25 companies at random 
from its files and found that, on the 
average, less than 75 per cent of exist- 
ing forms were being used at all by the 
average company and less than 60 per 
cent were being used constructively. 


8. Personnel Selection 

It is recognized that selection of office 
personnel presents a distinctly different 
problem from that of factory operations, 
and management experts do not believe 
that the office problem will ever be so 
completely solved. The trend is strongly 
toward personnel selection by competent 
psychologists. 
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BUSINESS SCHOOLS 


WITH A NATIONAL 





ALBANY 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Business Administration, Cler- 
ical, Accounting, Secretarial 
Majors, Civil Service Tutoring. 
128 Wasnington Avenue, Albany 6, New York 





Established in 1890 


CHILLICOTHE BUSINESS COLLEGE 


Chillicothe, 





Missouri 


REPUTATION 


STUDY. setae oy mete AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
\t Northwest's Largest and Best Known 
Business School 





usiness university 
SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 


OF BUSINESS 
Des Moines, lowa 
E. O. Fenton, President 


The School Where Futures Are Formed 


“TAKE A BUSINESS COURSE"' 
Accounting Secretarial 


ember 
National Council of Business Schools 
Approved for Veterans 


CLEVENGER COLLEGE OF 


BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
Hickory and North Wilkesboro, North Carolina 





A Select School 
offering 
Quality Business Training 


THE MINNEAPOLIS 
BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Nicollet Avenue at 10th Street 





The Pacific Northwest's 
Outstanding Business School 


Behnke-Walker 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
1017 S. W. Washington, Portland, Oregon 


DUFFS-IRON CITY COLLEGE 
Incorporated 1840 
Business Education for more than a Century 
9 Catalog on Request 
fe 3 


424 Duguesne Way 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


Minnesota 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
All business courses, including Business Admin. 
istration, Accountancy, Secretarial, and Court 
Reporting. 
O. M. Correll, President 
A Quality School Since 1877 








BILLINGS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Billings, Montana 


A Fine School for More Than Fifty Years 


HOWARD C. PORTER, Director 


DYKE ano SPENCE 


Professional Business Training 
STANDARD BUILDING © CLEVELAN 











Ohio’s Greatest School of Business 


BLISS COLLEGE 
131 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 


School of A tancy (CPA)—Busi Admr. 
Secretarial Science 





HARTNETT COLLEGE 
e 


All Business Courses, including Accounting, Busi- 
ness Administration and Secretarial 


* 
HAMMOND, INDIANA 





& STRATTON BUSINESS 


BRYANT 
INSTITUTE 

1028 Main Street Buffalo, New York 
Since 1918 offering two-year courses in: Business 
Administration, Accounting, Sales, Advertising, 
and Secretarial Science. Ap roved as a Regis- 
tered Business Institute by the New York State 
Department of Education. 


HILL’S BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 
and 
HILL’S EXTENSION SCHOOL 


Accounting, Business Administration, 
and Secretarial Courses 


619 W. Main St., Oklahoma City 2, Oklahoma 


Vhe 
ROBERT MORRIS 
Wm. Penn School 


Hotel 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa, 
“A Professional School of 
Modern Business Practice" 


PARKS 
SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
The preferred school featuring complete business 
training 


1450 Logan St#. Denver 3, Colorado 
J. R. Johnson, President 


Prepare at Parks and Prosper 












The Leader In 
Successful Business 
Training Since 1863 





Qualgecd for Better Jobs 






ROCHESTER BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
1725S. Clinton Ave., Rochester, N.Y. HAmilton 0680 





BURDETT COLLEGE 
Established 1879 
Accounting, Business Administration, Secre- 
tarial Courses. Co-educational. Fall and 
Spring Terms. Day and Evening Sessions 
Catalogue on request 
156 Stuart St., Boston 16, Mass. 





THE BUSINESS INSTITUTE 


220 Bagley Avenue, Detroit, Michigan 
and Pontiac 
More Than 100,000 Students 
Have Attended The Business Institute 
A. F. Tull, President 





BUSINESS INSTITUTE 
OF MILWAUKEE 
L. E. Huseby, President 

Business Institute Building 


770 N. Plankinton Avenue 
Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 








CENTRAL CALIFORNIA 


COMMERCIAL COLLEGE 
2209 Fresno Street, Fresno, California 
Chartered by oe State to Confer Degrees 

ommerce 
Capacity 508 Siudenis Continuous 


Oper 
Ww. C. Ph ne nang President 


Specialized Professional Training 
KANSAS CITY 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
Ben H. Henthorn, President 
Professional — Professional pte em 
Professional ae Ip. a Secretaria 
ercia 
1329 Oak St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 








Put More Opportunity 
in Your Future... 


INVEST IN 
U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 


If you haven’t been buying 
Savings Bonds regularly, start 
now. 

If you have been buying 
them, add an extra Bond or 
two to your purchases this 
month, Remember—you'll get 
back $4 for every $3 in a short 
ten years’ time! 


SOUTHWESTERN BUSINESS 
UNIVERSITY 
Offering 


"The Elmer Wheeler Sales Training Courses" 
Houston's School of Distinction 
Clyde J. Phillips, Pres. Houston 2, Texas 


STRAYER 
LEGE OF ACCOUNTANCY 

COLLEGE OF SECRETARIAL TRAINING 
B.C.S. and M.C.S. degrees conferred on com- 
letion of Business Administration and Account- 
ing courses. Secretarial and Executive-Secretarial 
diplomas are awarded. 

13th and F Streets, Washington, D. C. 








For Thorough Training and a Choice Position 
Attend 
TULSA BUSINESS COLLEGE 
Established 1900 
408 S. Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
E. A. Guise, President 
You'll Enjoy Attending T.B.C. 








BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION AND EXECUTIVE 
SECRETARI “gt COURSES 
Regions © oy ) pe = State 


Uliackitertlgnnae 


BANK P UTICA, N. Y. 

















tMiliem S. Risinger, President 
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BUSINESS ENGLISH QUIZ + + 


Conducted by Lawrence D, Brennan 





_ 


Editor's Note: If you have a question on some phase of business English that 
you want answered, submit your question to the Business English Editor in 


care of the Journal and he will be glad to furnish you with an answer. 


The 


most interesting questions submitted each month will also be reviewed in 


this department, 


O.—In a recent conversation with this 
editor, a teacher expressed the following 
sentiments and suggested that some com- 
ment be made on the matter in this col- 
umn. 

Too many people consider business Eng- 
lish a degenerate form of English ex- 
pression, and not really venerable enough 
to be taken seriously by a_ student of 
language. Any one who has taken a 
course in ancient history, however, knows 
what an important position business writ- 
ing held in the early civilizations. Is tt 
not possible that business has played a 
large role im the history of written 
languages, and that without this pioneer- 
ing role of business writing the expres- 
sion in the fine art of literature would 
have been impossible? 


A—Ilf one speaks of business writing, 
rather than business English, there is not 
one doubt in the world that business was 
one of the major factors in the develop- 
ment of the written language, much more 
significant than literature, with only poli- 
tics as a possible rival. Literature is of 
tremendous importance in refining a 
written language and bringing out the ut- 
most in beauty, dignity, and abstract po- 
tentialities in written communication, but 
business is much more compelling as the 
agency which makes a people realize their 
need for writing. As to written English, 
there is no evidence ‘that the literature of 
the Anglo-Saxon, Frisian or Jute dialects 
which came to compose our earliest Eng- 
lish were written down as literature until 
contact was made with the Latin alphabet. 
The earlier runic writing was used for 
simple political and economic purposes be- 
fore the migrations of the Teutons to 
Britain. 

According to one of the outstanding 
authorities on ancient history, Professor 
James Henry Breasted, (Ancient Times, 
A History of the Early World, Ginn and 
Company) the earliest kinds of pictorial 
writings occur when people and govern- 
ments must have records of their trans- 
actions. As Professor Clarence Perkins 
(Ancient History, Harper) reminds us it 
was necessary for people without writing, 
such as the earliest Greek settlers in the 
Hellenic peninsula, to have certain persons 
with long memories store in their minds all 
of the essential points of a treaty or a 
business transaction. 

Although Professor Albert A. Trevor 
(History of Ancient Civilization, Har- 
court, Brace) reminds us that writing is 
always a concomitant of positive historic 
times and includes both business and 
literary references, we can note in later 
development how important business _al- 
Ways was in pioneering a_ written 
language. Professor Breasted infers great 
use of writing in the business practices of 
the First Union in Egyptian history. He 
Sees commerce and politics as causing the 
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earliest Sumerian picture writing, possibly 
as early as 3500 B.C. 

As everyone knows, two outstanding 
groups in developing, and spreading the 


phonetic alphabet and _ efficient writing 
methods were the Aramaeans and_ the 
Phoenicians, two commercial _ peoples. 


Without entering any of the controversy 
as to just who invented this expedient, we 
will note that it was to meet the needs of 
trade that writing was spread by these 
people throughout the ancient civilized 
world and into Europe. Professor Breasted, 
from the notable vantage of extensive in- 
vestigation of the Tigris and Euphrates 
River Valley civilization tells us how the 
commercial tongue and writings of the 
Aramaeans superseded all other languages 
in Mesopotamia. This same authority tells 
us that the Phoenicians in meeting the 
earliest Greeks, employed a written alpha- 
bet for commercial purposes, and in com- 
mercial intercourse passed a_ phonetical 
alphabet over to the Greeks, and in time 
passed it on to the Romans. 

Whether keeping accounts, writing notes, 
drafts, or other commercial documents, all 
evidence seems to indicate that it was the 
practical need of business that pioneered 
most of the development of writing. Per- 
kins citing the example of Crete during 
the Minoan civilization, which we know 
was an important business commercial cen- 
ter of the ancient world, states that even 
the lowest classes were literate. If we 
think of business English as an heir to 
this long and fascinating evolution, we cer- 
tainly need have no misgivings or apolo- 
gies for the venerability of business writ- 
ing. 


+ aa aa 


O.—A teacher asks the following question: 
We are having an exhibition in our school, 
and it is my job to arrange the business 
English exhibit. I have a great many ideas, 
but most of them involve very small proj- 
ects. From past experience I note that it 
is the large display that usually catches all 
of the interest. Can you give me any sug- 
gestions for a large scale project in busi- 
ness English that might compete success- 
fully with some of the offerings of the 
science, manual training, or art depart- 
ment? 


A.—Before attempting to answer your 
question, I should like to suggest that you 
read the very excellent article of Lura 
Lynn Straub, “A Carnival Comes to Our 
Campus” in the Journal of Business Edu- 
cation for March 1948, Vol. XXIII. This 
interesting article discusses the Commerce 
Carnival, and although it does not cover 
the problem of an exhibition of commercial 
techniques, it does show what can be done 
on a large scale by commerce people. The 
purpose of the Commerce Carnival men- 
tioned is primarily fun, but you might get 


some ideas for organization of the work 
exhibition which you have in mind. 

Some further ideas for commerce ex- 
hibitions in general might be gained from 
the displays presented by the various edu- 
cational societies and book publishing com- 
panies at the yearly educational conven- 
tions. You might have the champion typist 
or stenographer of the school give several 
demonstrations in a booth. You might have 
a little typing or shorthand speed contest. 
The business English, advertising, sales 
promotion, or publicity class (or club) 
might prepare some short mimeographed 
booklets presenting the merits of the dif- 
ferent commerce classes in the form of ad- 
vertising or sales promotion literature. This 
can bring out design, layout, and business 
English in action. These, of course, would 
be distributed to all that come to the busi- 
ness English, advertising, or sales promo- 
tion booth. 

For business English exhibits which can 
be produced by single students or by teams 
of two or three students, you might try 
some of the following ideas. The history 
of the format of the business letter should 
provide a very interesting project. A series 
of letters mounted on drawing paper might 
show facsimiles of some Babylonic writing, 
a Greek or Roman letter, a letter of the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, George Washing- 
ton, Abraham Lincoln, the period of World 
War I, the twenties, Pre World War II 
and Post World War II. This would aft- 
ford an excellent opportunity for research, 
and cooperation with the Latin and history 
teachers. Special sources could be looked 
into in the public library, and the artistic 
student could imitate some of the old pen- 
manship of pre-typewriter days. The ex- 
hibit could end quite well with one of 
NOMA’s simplified letters, or even a long 
telegram. There could be included in the 
exhibit a leaf from a stenographer’s note- 
book, a Stenotype take, possibly even a 
voice-writing record. To make the ex- 
hibition even more attractive there could 
be placed under each letter exhibited a_pic- 
ture typical of the times represented either 
drawn by some gifted student or procured 
from a periodical or other professional 
source. For example, a picture of George 
Washington would go very well with a 
business letter of the time of the early 
republic. This entire exhibit of the history 
of the business letter could occupy the 
whole front or back of a classroom. 

Another interesting exhibit might be a 
study of letterheads. This could include a 
large collection of letterheads, some origi- 
nal letterheads designed by students, and 
possibly some principles of design and let- 
ter layout. There could be excellent co- 
operation with the art department and the 
art teacher. The model letterheads, good 
or bad, could be mounted upon pieces of 
drawing paper, with arrows linked with 
comments discussing the good and bad 
features of the letterhead designs. 

You might have an advertising copywrit- 
ing contest among the students of the 
business English class. Have every student 
write some copy and submit an ad layout 
for some product. During the first part 
of the evening you might have special stu- 
dents acting as “copy testers,” question dif- 
ferent visitors for reactions to the copy and 
layout. There could be a large sign at the 
booth explaining the principles of copy test- 
ing. Later an announcement could be made 
of the winning copy and layout, as ad- 
judged by the visitors together with rea- 
sons why that copy and layout was thought 
to be the best. 

Maybe these suggestions will give you 
some further ideas. I hope that your ex- 


hibition is an all around success. 
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EBTA Boston Convention 


Plans for the coming convention of the 
Eastern Business Teachers Association give 
fine promise for stimulating programs, re- 
laxing visits with friends, and gay and de- 
lightful social affairs to please the most 
fastidious and demanding person in every 
field of education for business. The theme 
of the convention is “Utilizing Community 


Resources in Business E ‘ducation.” Ail 
meetings will be held in Hotel Statler, 
Boston, Massachusetts, April 5 


A Fellowship luncheon sponsored by pri- 
vate schools is scheduled for Thursday 
noon. All members of the Eastern Busi- 
ness Teachers Association are invited to 
this meeting, The keynote speech for the 
opening session Thursday atternoon will 
be given by D. D. Lessenberry. Dr. W. 
H. Alexander of Oklahoma City will be 
the speaker at the annual banquet Thurs- 
day evening. The banquet will be fol- 
lowed by dancing, as usual. Instead of the 


usual address at the Saturday morning 
meeting there will be an original play, 
“The Teacher Goes to Town.” 


The Thursday afternoon opening general 
meeting will be followed by section meet- 
ings. Both Friday morning and Friday 


afternoon will be devoted to section meet- 
ings. There will be panels, discussions, 
demonstrations and talks. These meetings 
will cover many phases of business edu- 
cation—fourteen offerings from which to 
select. There will be special luncheon and 
dinner gatherings on Friday and any group 
Aili’ to celebrate in this manner are re- 
quested to write to the Program Director, 
Evelyn Kulp, Ambler High School, Am- 
bler, Pennsylvania, who will assist in the 
room arrangements. 

There will be a recess from noon until 
3:00 p.m. on Friday to afford the oppor- 
tunity for those who wish to attend re- 
ligious services. 

The complete program for the convention 
will appear in the March issue of this 
magazine. 

The present officers of the EBTA are: 


President, Mrs. Frances Doub North, 
Western High School, Baltimore, Mary- 
land; vice-president, Frank Drake March, 


Drake Schools, New York City; 
Bernard A. Shilt, 


secretary, 
Supervisor of Commer- 


cial Education of Buffalo; treasurer, Ru- 
fus Stickney, Boston Clerical School, Bos- 
ton. 


5 


Go to Minneapolis for Mid-Western 
Convention; not to Indianapolis 


In-:the January issue of this magazine 
it was incorrectly stated that the April 
convention of the Mid-Western Business 
Schools Association will be held in Indian- 
apolis. The meetings will be held in Min- 
neapolis, not Indianapolis. The dates are 
April 24, 25 and 26. 

President Walter Kamprath sends word 
that one of the entertainment features in 
connection with the convention will be the 
nationally famous Ice Follies. A large 
block of tickets has been reserved for 
those attending the convention. Reserva- 
tions for these tickets should be sent to 
him at Minnesota School of Business, 24 
South Seventh Street, Minneapolis, Minne- 
sota, 
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Atlantic City Meetings 


As this issue goes to press final plans 
are being made for important meetings to 
be held in Hotel Claridge, Atlantic City, 
New Jersey, February 24 and 25. Meet- 
ings have been scheduled for the National 
Association of Business Teacher-Training 
Institutions, U. S. Chapter of the Inter- 
national Society for Business Education, 
the UBEA Research Foundation for Busi- 
ness Education and the Administrators’ 
Division of the UBEA. 

The members of the 


American Associa- 


tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
will hold their annual convention at the 
Ambassador Hotel in Atlantic City, New 


Jersey, February 23-25. 
These meetings were announced in earlier 
issues of THE JOURNAL, 


+ 


CCTA Convention 
eB 


chairman for the 
Teachers Association, 


Brawford of Chicago, program 
Central Commercial 
sends word that he 


has just returned from Mason City, Iowa, 
where he and Mr. and Mrs. W. R. Ham- 
ilton, owners of the Hamilton School, 


made some elaborate plans for the coming 
convention of this group. The convention 
of the CCTA will be held in the Hanford 
Hotel, Mason City, May 5 and 6. 

More details about the program in a 


later issue of this magazine. 
e 


Junior College Association to Meet 


Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Virginia has 
been selected for the national convention 


of the American Association of Junior 
Colleges. The time: March 27, 28 and 
29. A strong program is being arranged 


by president Bishop, who has announced 
the following speakers: Dr. Douglas 
Southall! Freeman, one of America’s great- 
est newspaper editors and currently the 
author of the definitive biography of 
Washington; Dr. Robert B. House, Chan- 
cellor of the University of North Caro- 
lina, and Dr. Earl J. McGrath, outstand- 
ing authority on general education, U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 


Freeman Elected DPE President 


Dr. M. Herbert Freeman, State Teachers 
College, Paterson, New Jersey, was elected 
national president of Delta Pi Epsilon, 
national honorary graduate fraternity in 
business education, at the December meet- 
ing of the National Council, held at the 
Phoenix Hotel in Lexington, Kentucky, 

Other officers elected at this meeting are: 
National vice-president, Dr. John Trytten, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor; na- 
tional secretary, Gladys Bahr, Stephens 
College, Columbia, Missouri; national 
treasurer, Robert A. Lowry, Oklahoma A, 
and M. College, Stillwater, Oklahoma; 
national historian, Rowena Wellman, Wom- 
an’s College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro. 


ee 


Bishop Brown Heads 
Collegiate Retailing Association 


At the annual meeting of the American 
Collegiate Retailing Association, held in 
New York City January 9, Bishop Brown, 
Director of the Research Bureau for Re- 
tail Training at the University of litts- 
burgh, was elected president. 

Re-elected as officers of the association 
were: Wenzil K. Dolva, chairman of the 
Department of Retallion: Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, vice-president; Jennie 
>: Graham, chairman of the Department of 
Retailing, University of Buffalo, secretary; 
and Behrens H. Ulrich, chairman of the 
Department of Merchandising, Drexel In- 


stitute of Technology, Philadelphia, treas- 
urer. 7 
The American Collegiate Retailing As- 


sociation was formed about one year ago. 
The aim of this group is to maintain and 
elevate the standards of instruction among 
schools and colleges offering courses in 
retailing, and to broaden and diversify the 
retaining curriculum. 


a 


State Distributive Education 
Supervisors Elect Caplan 

At the December meeting of the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association, the State Su- 
pervisors of Distributive Education met 
and elected Samuel W. Caplan of Penn- 
sylvania president for the next year. \Wil- 
liam R. Blackler of California was elected 
vice-president, Cecil E. Stanley of Ne- 
braska was elected treasurer and M. A. 
Browning of Texas was elected secretary. 





NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENTS 


M. Herbert Freeman 


Bishop Brown 


Samuel W. Caplan 
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ITEMS OF INTEREST 








Gerald Porter to University of Oklahoma 


Gerald A. Porter, professor of office ad- 
ministration and business education at the 
University of Mississippi for the past two 
and one-half years, is now professor of 
education in the College of Education at 
the University of Oklahoma, Norman. He 
succeeds Harry Huffman, who went to 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg, 
Virginia, last month. 

Before going ot the University of Mis- 
sissippi, Dr. Porter was a graduate assist- 
ant in the School of Business at Indiana 
University for one year, an instructor in 
the United States Naval Training School 
at Indiana University for two years, and a 
business teacher in the high schools of 
Illinois for six years. His Bachelor’s de- 
gree is from Whitewater State Teachers 
College, his Master’s degree is from North- 
western University, and his Doctor’s de- 
gree is from Indiana University. 


+ 


Typewriter Art Contest 


Julius Nelson, sponsor of the Annual 
Typewriter Art Contest, has announced 
some changes in the rules for the Twelfth 
Contest, chiefly in an attempt to bring 
about more variety in the type of entries 
submitted. Because teachers of students 
using pica type machines wrote in and 
said that there was not sufficient space on 
a9 x 12 sheet to accommodate detailed 
drawings, there will be no restrictions on 
size this year. Five or more entries will 
be considered a group in this year’s con- 
test. To stimulate interest in one of the 
more utilitarian phases of typewriter art 
Mr. Nelson is offering prizes for the best 
sets of artistic alphabets. In order to get 
more students interested in the rather diffi- 
cult phase of portrait drawing, there is a 
special prize for the best portrait of a 
famous American. Also, for the first time 
in ten years, Mr. Nelson is offering prizes 
to teachers of winning contestants. 

The rules and a complete list of prizes 
may be obtained by writing to Mr. Nelson 
at 4006 Carlisle Avenue, Baltimore 16, 
Maryland. 

All entries must be postmarked not later 
than May 1, 1950. 


+ 


Bloomsburg and Terre Haute Clinics 


Dates have been set for the annual 
clinics at Bloomsburg (Pennsylvania) 
State Teachers College and Indiana State 
Teachers College at Terre Haute. 

Bloomsburg State Teachers College will 
commemorate the founding of its Depart- 
ment of Business Education in connection 
with its annual business education contest 
and clinic March 5 and 6. Dr. Harvey A. 
Andruss, the first director of the depart- 
ment and now president of the college, will 
Present a short history of the department, 
highlighting major and outstanding gradu- 
ates of the past twenty years. 

“Business Education in Action” will be 
the theme of the annual clinic being planned 
y the Commerce Department of Indiana 
State Teachers College, Terre Haute, for 
March 31 and April 1. The speakers will 
include Alan C. Lloyd, M. Herbert Free- 
man and Fayette H. Elwell. 
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"Man of the Year" Award 
for Jay W, Miller 


Jay W. Miller, Goldey College, Wil- 
mington, Delaware, was recently given the 
“Man of the Year” award by the National 
Association and Council of Business 
Schools, the organization formed by the 
consolidation of the National Association 
of Accredited Commercial Schools and the 
National Council of Business Schools. The 
honor, which is accompanied by a gold 
medal, proclaims Dr. Miller as the man 





Jay W. Miller 


who has done most for American business 
schools throughout the year. Dr. Miller 
served as chairman of a joint committee 
effecting the consolidation of the two 
groups. 

Connected with Goldey College from 
1918 to 1923, Dr. Miller rejoined the fac- 
ulty in 1929 and has served this institution 
continually since that time. He is now 
president of the college. 

His Doctor of Education degree is from 
Temple University. In addition to this 
degree, Dr. Miller has received the degree 
of Bachelor of English from Juniata Col- 
lege, Bachelor of Science and Business 
from University of Minnesota and Master 
of Education from Temple University. 


aa 
Dorothy Finkelhor in "Who's Who" 


Dorothy C. Finkelhor, dean of Business 
Training College, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 
was selected for a biographical sketch in 
the September Monthly Supplement of 
“Who’s Who in America,” a_ reference 
work listing persons prominent in their 
professions. A description of Dr. Fin- 
kelhor’s career will be included in the next 
volume of “Who’s Who in the East.” 

Dr. Finkelhor was honored by “Who’s 
Who” because of her accomplishments in 
the field of business education. 





RECENT DEATHS 





Margaret Feely, a teacher in Stein- 
metz High School, Chicago, Illinois, for 
the past sixteen years. 


Rea Lyons, a teacher in Steinmetz 
High School, Chicago, Illinois, for the 
past fifteen years. 

Thomas W. Noel, head of the De- 
partment of Commerce at Winthrop 


College, Rock Hill, South Carolina, for 
the past sixteen years. 


Thomas Smith Made W, Va. Supervisor 


Thomas N. Smith has been appointed 
State Supervisor of Business Education 
for West Virginia. He succeeds Harry Q. 
Packer, who is now State Supervisor of 
Distributive and Business Education in the 
State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wilmington, Delaware. 

Mr. Smith, formerly assistant treasurer 
of Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology, received his formal education in 
Pennsylvania schools, earning a Bachelor’s 
degree at Juniata College, Huntingdon, 
Pennsylvania, and a Master’s degree at 
the University of Pittsburgh. He has done 
graduate work above a Master’s degree in 
retailing, business administration, educa- 
tion and psychology. 

His teaching experience includes two 
years of coordinating a distributive educa- 
tion program on both the high school co- 
operative and adult levels; two years as 
a high school guidance counselor; and 
assistant professor of accounting and busi- 
ness law. 

During the war years he was adminis- 
trative assistant to the National Director 
of Personnel for the American Red Cross. 


+ 


Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Assistantships Available 


Fellowships and graduate assistantships 
are available at Florida State College, Tal- 
lahassee, Florida, for experienced teachers 
who desire to work for their Master’s de- 
gree in business education. Information 
about fellowships may be obtained from the 
dean of the Graduate School and informa- 
tion about graduate assistantships may be 
obtained from Dr. J. Frank Dame. 

The College of Commerce, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, has available a num- 
ber of scholarships, fellowships and assist- 
antships in economics and business. Com- 
plete information may be obtained by writ- 
ing to Dean Howard R. Bowen, College of 
Commerce. 

5 
Alabama Business College Workshop 


Under the leadership of Dr. Benjamin 
R. Haynes, the annual workshop of the 
Alabama Association of Business Colleges 
will be held on Saturday, March 11, at the 
Massey Business College, Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

This conference is designed to be more 
than a series of talks; it is organized to 
secure the full participation of the work- 
shop members. Brief directional presen- 
tations on the major problems of the pri- 
vate school will be given by experts and 
the workshop members will use these key 
statements as a springboard for further 
development. 

The Alabama teachers have worked out 
an interesting technique for stimulating a 
lively workshop program. 

. 


Marriage of Janet Kinley Gregg 
to Alfred Corey Howell Announced 


Of interest to business teachers is the 
announcement of the marriage on January 
7 of Janet Kinley Gregg, widow of John 
Robert Gregg, to Alfred Corey Howell of 
Bethel, Connecticut. Mr. Howell is a 
former vice-president of the Guaranty 
Trust Company of New York. 
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A Form Letter SHOULD Be PERSONALIZED 


D. CG. HEATH 


AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta’ San Francisco 


Dallas London 





Like the personalized form letter... 





Reduced from Tressler and Lipman’s: Business English in Action 


TRESSLER and LIPMAN’S 


Business English in 
Action 


Its lively classroom materials make teach- 
ing quicker and easier; its clear explana- 
tions and thorough drill insure good busi- 
ness performance. Order your copies 
today. 

















TRANSCRIPTION TWOSOME 


FOR STUDENTS: 


For your transcription course in Gregg 
Simplified, here's the student textbook: Gregg Tran- 
scription Simplified, by Leslie and Zoubek, authors of 
Gregg Simplified. It contains 80 assignments providing 
the reading, writing, copying, technical-English study, and 
other practice materials needed to make the student a 
competent transcriber. 448 pp. $2.40, Now available. 


AND 











FOR TEACHERS: 


A correlated book of new-matter dictation, 
Dictation for Mailable Transcripts, by the same 
authors. It provides dictation material for class transcrip- 
tion. The material matches the corresponding lesson in 
the student text so that what the student studies in prepar- 
ation for the lesson will be fully utilized and further de- 
veloped in the day's transcription practice. Available 
this month. 





Gregg Publishing Company 


of McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc. 


New York 18 San Francisco 3 
Chicago 6 Dallas 1 
Toronto 1 London W, C, 1 
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WEBSTERS 


GEOGRAPHI Al 
DICTIONARY 





WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-Webster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
* portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 
G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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YOU AND YOUR PERSONALITY, A Guide 
to Effective Living, by Esther Eber- 
stadt Brooke, New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 176 pp. $3.00. 

A cycle of three books is completed with 
this volume. The other two are Career 
Guide, and Guide to Career Success, pub- 
lished in 1943 and 1947, by Harper & 
Brothers. The first two were concerned 
with guidance in the wise choice and suc- 
cessful pursuit of a career. 

The present volume is designed to help 
solve the more personal phases of adjust- 
ment to rounded living and is concerned 
with problems that face all of us some of 
the time, and some of us nearly all of the 
time. The book, in the words of the author, 
is dedicated to “a profound faith in the 
possibility that each reader can continue 
his or her personal growth just as long as 
he or she will pay conscious attention to 
those measures which promise genuinely to 
enrich the whole personality.” 

Divided into five parts, the discussion 
centers around: “The You you know your- 
self to be, the You people think you are, 
the You people see, the You you want to 
be, and the You you can be.” From appear- 
ance, clothing, and grooming the discus- 
sion proceeds to good manners and to a 
deeper view of directions and aspirations 
in life that make for creative living. 

Without preaching, the text drives home 
the essentials of how to develop personal- 
ity, not temporarily, but throughout life. 


+ 


EFFECTIVE SECRETARIAL PRACTICES, 
Second Edition, by Esther Beamer, J. 
Marshall Hanna, and Estelle L, Pop- 
ham; Cincinnati; South-Western Pub- 
lishing Company, 644 pp., $4.00; and 
WORKBOOK FOR EFFECTIVE SECRE- 
TARIAL PRACTICES, Second Edition, 
by same authors, 266 pp., $1.75. 


This revision of the college textbook 
by Beamer and Plimpton brings the 
subject matter up to date by inclusion 
of a wealth of information about new 
techniques and materials. The material 
has a freshness of approach which 
should prove very attractive to the col- 
lege student. New chapters which have 
been added include, “Analyzing Your 
Secretarial Potentialities,’ “Building a 
Secretarial Personality,” “The Secre- 
tary’s Day,” “Choosing the Duplicating 
Process,” and “Office Organization.” In 
addition, the teachability of the book 
has been improved by a number of new 
features: (1) a bibliography at the end 
of each chapter, (2) the addition of a 
series of end-of-chapter questions for 
discussion based upon problems of hu- 
man relations which are found in the 
office, (3) textbook discussion under the 
excellent illustrations which are de- 
signed to teach something rather than 
merely to dress up the book. At the 
back of the book is a helpful reference 
section to which the student can refer 
for help in matters of style and usage 
_ while in college and later on the 
job. 
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Problems and projects adequate to 
meet almost any type of teaching ar- 
rangement are provided, and the in- 
structor can have considerable latitude 
in selecting those which meet the needs 


of his class. Forms for completing the 
projects are included in the workbook, 
which also contains a number of secre- 
tarial assignments designed to integrate 
various skills. Use of the workbook is 
optional, however, as the students or in- 
structors can prepare their own forms. 
Printed in the teachers’ manual are five 
objective tests which the instructor can 
duplicate for use in measuring mastery 
of subject matter in the text. Here are 
complete, well coordinated materials for 
the secretarial practice course designed 
to teach skills, knowledges, and _ atti- 
tudes. 
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HOW TO ORGANIZE AND OPERATE A 
SMALL BUSINESS, by Pearce Kelley 
and Kenneth Lawyer, New York: Pren- 
tice-Hall, Inc., 803 pp. $6.65. 


Sixty-nine per cent of last year’s busi- 
ness failures occurred in businesses 
established only three years or less. 
If followed, this book’s sound advice 
should aid in substantially reducing this 
alarming mortality rate among small 
businesses. It takes up the modern, 
proven methods of operation now prac- 
ticed by large concerns and shows how 
they can be simplified and adapted to 
the problems of small business. 

Three main fields are considered: 
merchandising, including retailing and 
wholesaling; manufacturing; and serv- 
ice businesses. The most important 
factors in the successful operation of a 
small business are carefully presented: 
study of markets, thoughtful selection 
of goods, strategic location, selected 
personnel, and a well-planned sales pro- 
motion program. 

Professors Kelley and Lawyer have 
prepared a book which may profitably 
be used as a text in colleges and busi- 
ness schools, and as a reference by men 
already in business. i 


+. 


CASE PROBLEMS IN FINANCE, by Pear- 
son Hunt, and Charles M. Williams, 
Chicago: Richard D, Irwin, Inc., 402 
pp. $4.50. 


Each of the cases in this book represents 
the statement of an actual business situa- 
tion. In almost every case a business man 
is confronted with a financial problem 
which calls for a decision on his part. 
Sufficient background information is given 
in each problem to enable the student to 
adopt the point of view of the person 
facing the case and to work out a sensi- 
ble analysis looking toward action on the 
problem presented. 

While all aspects of finance have been 
considered, special attention has been given 
to financing current operations, and em- 
phasis has been given to the small and 





medium size business as compared to the 
larger corporation. Undoubtedly the dis- 
cussion of these problems in the collegiate 
level will require more time and more read- 
ing. However, the course will be much 
more meaningful and will thereby help 
to break the gap between classroom study 
and business action. The use of case 
books of this type is to be recommended 
in almost all phases of collegiate instruc- 
tion. 


a 


IT’S YOUR BUSINESS, by J. L. Simon, 
New York: Fairchild Publications, Inc., 


199 pp. $3.50. 


Mr. Simon shows the beginner how to 
find a small business that will interest and 
describes the factors he believes necessary 
to success. For those already in business, 
the book describes business methods that 
will contribute to greater efficiency in their 
operation. There is also a discussion of 
the general causes of business failures and 
how to prevent them. 

Thirty actual case histories of success- 
ful businesses covering every type of 
business activity—retail stores, manufac- 
turing industries, service groups, and 
wholesale operations—are presented. One 
could wish for case histories of failures 
or near-failures for contrast but perhaps 
those will be forthcoming later. 

The author is head of J. L. Simon & 
Co., consultants to small business. He be- 
lieves there is a trend favoring small busi- 
ness, which constitutes 90 per cent of all 
American business. It was in answer to 
numerous requests received for advice on 
what it takes to be a success as a busi- 
ness owner that this book was written. 


+ 


FARM RECORDS AND ACCOUNTS, by J. 
Norman Efferson, New York: John 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 281 pp. $3.25. 


This book gives an outline of the major 
systems of farm records and accounts 
needed by farmers, and a summary of the 
conditions under which each of the dif- 
ferent records and accounts should be used. 
The author points out the practical prob- 
lems involved in keeping the records and 
summarizing the results; he stresses the 
many uses to which the records may be 
put after the facts are assembled. The 
text is notable for its adaptability to the 
wide range of agricultural problems, its 
general coverage of farm accounting 
problems without regional bias, its sim- 
plicity, and the practical, illustrative ex- 
ercises and references contained in each 
chapter. In addition, the special sections 
on income tax returns, credit require- 
ments, and inventory valuations make it 
a complete reference in simplified form on 
farm financial problems. 

Teachers of bookkeeping in rural areas 
will find the book a good reference in 
making their work more practical. 
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“THE BACK OF THE BOOK” 


ANSWER TO THE QUESTION ON PAGE 27 


Can business afford to be courteous when firmness is necessary? 





FIRMNESS AND/OR COURTESY? 
by R. Eileen Heinig 
Utica College of Syracuse University, Utica, N. Y. 


One of the greatest problems en- 
countered in the teaching of business 
writing in college, particularly if stu- 
dents have had some business experi- 
ence, arises from the confusion between 
“firmness” and courtesy. This fancied 
dichotomy is shown in the frank state- 
ment of a college sophomore who pro- 
tested “. . . but businessmen cannot afford 
to be courteous when firmness is necessary. 
His customers would take advantage of 
his leniency.” 

To this student and many others who 
recognize the importance of maintain- 
ing a business policy, courtesy is the 
material about which authors write their 
textbooks. Students feel that it is in- 
compatible with the interests of the 
businessman. Perhaps this attitude 
might be used as added proof that “a 
little knowledge is a dangerous thing,” 
because ordinarily those students who 
have had no business experience appear 
to accept completely the importance of 
courtesy in their letters. 

Business writing students need to un- 
derstand and accept early in their train- 
ing the idea that at best business letters 
and reports are mere substitutes for 
face-to-face conversations. While very 
few students are actually impolite in 
their conversations, they do not always 
recognize the connection between those 
and their business letters. 


As substitutes it seems logical to as- 
sume that a correspondent would exer- 
cise at least an amount of civility equal 
to that practiced in conversations con- 
cerning business subjects. The realiza- 
tion that the message is being conveyed 
through the medium of writing should 
not carry with it the undisputed right 
to be discourteous. The printed page 
should not serve as a shield behind 
which the writer finds protection. 


As a matter of practical fact, conver- 
sation, affords certain privileges which 
are not inherent in written material. 
Most people have at some time hesi- 
tated to include certain words, phrases, 
or ideas in letters because their friends 
might misunderstand and consequently 
be offended. If they have given this 
situation any thought, they have un- 
doubtedly come to the conclusion that 
they could fell their friends exactly what 
they meant if they could talk to them. 


Because a correspondent loses the as- 
sistance of facial expression, inflection, 
and the overt reaction of the person 
receiving his written message, he must 
be increasingly cautious in his choice of 
words and the expression of ideas. Some 
experts in philology insist that there is 
no such thing as a synonym. The 
reader’s subjecive consideration (“read- 
ing between the lines”) makes it im- 
perative that words be carefully chosen 
with respect to specific meaning and 
connotation. 
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Phrases like “I should think,” “It 
seems to me,” and “You certainly re- 
alize,” may be entirely well-meant ex- 
pressions in a business letter. The 
manner in which they are read and 
evaluated by the person receiving the 
message, however, is more important 
to the writer than the way in which he 
hoped the ideas would be received. Fa- 
cial expression and inflection would 
serve to dispel any doubt in the mind 
of the reader. 

Thus it may be seen that a business 
correspondent should practice the usual 
“please-and-thank-you” type of courtesy 
as well as extreme care in word usage. 

There is yet another factor essential 
to courteous business correspondence— 
promptness of reply. Whether or not 
answering a letter has a direct dollar- 
and-cents value for a company, the re- 
ply should be written within 48 hours 
after the original letter was _ received. 
A tardy response cannot promote good 
will so surely as a prompt reply. 


",..But Suppose You Want to Lose the 
Customer?" 


The answer remains—there is no 
place in good business writing for in- 
civility and discourtesy—even when you 
want to Jose the customer. 

The financial reports of numerous 
corporations show the estimated value 
of their good will. These amounts are 
far from insignificant. If companies 
value this intangible asset so highly, it 
seems reasonable to believe that they 
would not seek to destroy it through 
lack of courtesy. 

Perhaps a costly advertising campaign 
conducted by a company may not be 
successful in combating the ill will of a 
dissatisfied customer. If only one cus- 
tomer were lost, this statement might 
be inaccurate; however, the reaction 
is seldom a single one. The “grape- 
vine” is a formidable rival to our more 
modern and more acceptable means of 
communication. 


What Does Business Say About 
Courtesy? 


In an effort to make a college course 
in business writing more functional, the 
author has asked over one hundred 
fifty nationally famous companies what 
qualities they believe are most essen- 
tial to successful business letters. Their 
co-operation has been most gratifying. 

The following are but a few of the 
excerpts which can be found in the let- 
ters and correspondence manuals sent 
by these companies. 


American Credit Indemnity Company of 
New York 
“A good collection letter can ac- 
complish this purpose (collection of 
the account) without incurring re- 
sentment of the customer. A poor 
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collection letter may also accomplig 
this purpose but destroy wiatey 
good will may have existed pr«-vio $- 
iy. % 
Armstrong Cork Company’s “For B 
Letters” q 
“Remember, a letter takes the plag 
of a personal interview and should } 
as friendly as possible. The body 9 
the letter should contain all the fact 
and information required to tell 
story. It should be clear yet com 
cise, friendly yet dignified, interes 
ing and informative.” 


The National Cash Register Company 
“Courtesy, being an influence for 
success in business should be di 
played in every letter. If you have 
make an unpleasant demand, make j 
firmly but kindly. You can be d 
nite and firm without being discourte 
ous. 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
“With courtesy a primary factor if 
business correspondence, it is obvi 
ous that irritating or nagging expres 
sions must be avoided. The good wil 
the Company has built up over the 
vears is too important to be jeopardize 
by letters of that type.” 


The officer of another large corpora 
tion which preferred to remain unidenti 
fied wrote the following in his letter. | 

“The matter of vocabulary is_ nat 
urally important. However, we are ite 
clined to believe that it is more important 
to write in a friendly tone, putting your. 
self in the other person’s position.” 


A sixth corporation gives this advi 

to its correspondents. 
“Don’t lose your head; without ff 
you cannot think. Be courteous to 
everyone; to the little fellow as well 
as the big fellow.” 


It is not to be understood from these 
quotations that courtesy is the most im 


portant single characteristic in well 
written business letters, but it does im 
dicate that large companies can “afford” 
courtesy. Their statements in mai 

cases indicate that they cannot afford 
discourtesy. 


Future Prospects 


Now that wartime shortages are rap 
idly being alleviated, supply is overtake 
ing and even exceeding, demand. Wh 
consumers thought themselves fortt 
nate in locating merchandise which they 
could purchase, they asked for few 
other considerations. 

This decreasing demand is accom 
panied by increasing unemployment if 
many businesses. Formerly a business 
man was fortunate to have an adequate 
number of employees to whom he dare 
to address few requests. In those days 
customers were, perhaps, easier to replace 
than emplovees. 

As supplies increase, more and bette 
services are demanded by consume 
When similar merchandise can be pur 
chased in numerous stores, probably cus 
tomers will avoid those organizations 
which have been most inconsiderate an@ 
discourteous. 

Similar reasoning can be applied with 
respect to business correspondence. Tht 
fact remains that people do not apprett 
ate ungracious treatment and will conse- 
quently seek to conduct their business 
in a more cordial atmosphere. 
manner in which one writes or speaks 
should not be affected by the size 
the stick which he carries. 
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